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The Week. 


MYHE only thing of importance in the Congressional proceedings 
| during the week has been the debate on the civil-service regu- 
lations, begun by Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, who has long been pre- 
paring himself for this effort. His principal objections to the new 
reform are, that it is not constitutional; that it is ridiculous; that 
it will not work; and that it deprives the Executive of all power 
and influence. The objection that it will not work is of itself suf- 
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declaring that, as the banks which took the loan were made * deposi- 
taries” of the public money, they were entitled to the use of the 
funds during the three months, and that, ifit had been paid over to 
the United States Treasury, it would have lain idle in the vaults, 
and the Government have gained nothing by it. The whole defence, 
taken together, is, in short, simply this: that the new bonds could 
not be disposed of in less than three months, and that, if they were 


| disposed of sooner, it made no difference who held the proceeds fon 


| said it. 


ficient, and makes all the others idle, and, if well-founded, should | 


make Mr. Carpenter’s mind casy. He is hardly worth arguing with, 
as may be readily inferred from the fact that one point he makes 
against the regulations is that under them a light-house keeper on 


the shore of Lake Michigan will be required to read and write the | 


English language, while the Attorney-General of the United States 
will not. He said one thing which probably had a great deal of 
truth in it—that is, that if the authorization of the President to ap- 
point the Commission had not been tacked on to the Appropriation 
Bill, at the close of the session, “‘not twenty members would have 
voted for it.” There was a good deal of criticism expended in the 
course of the debate upon a remark made in the Commissioners’ 
report, that a fourth of the revenue is lost in the collection, which 
some of the “ henchmen” are disposed to deny stoutly. We may 
mention, however, that the Commission did not make this assertion 
on their own authority, but on that of David A. Wells, who made it 
in one of his reports three years ago, and that it has never been con- 
tradicted by anybody whose contradiction was of any value. We 
would advise the friends of the Administration not to get into a 
controversy with Mr. Wells about it. An amusing illustration of 
the embarrassment into which the civil-service reform is plunging 
them may now be found any day in the New York Zimes, which from 
day to day shows the working of the Administrative machine to be 
so perfect, the responsibility under it so well arranged, the punish- 
ment for malfeasance so certain, that all talk of reform becomes 
ridiculous. 


The majority of the Committee of Ways and Means, after a hear- 
ing, have absolved Mr. Boutwell from the charges made against 
him of having increased the bonded debt of the United States in de- 
fiance of the law, and of having expended more than one-half of one 
per cent. in the expense of funding the new loan. The process by 
which the Committee reached its conclusion was very simple, and 
consists in assuming that, no matter what the terms of the law may 
be, the law must be held to mean that Mr. Boutwell should do what- 
ever he did. ‘Thus the law said he was not to increase the bonded 
debt of the United States; but he did, humanly speaking, increase 
it by issuing a great quantity of new bonds, without receiving at 
once an equivalent in old bonds. The Committee meet this by 
asking how he was to get the old bonds in without first issuing 


the new ones and waiting three months for the proceeds. 
To this the natural man would reply by saying that this 
was Mr. Loutwell’s affair, and, if he could not do it, then 


the law was badly drawn and incapable of exeeution, and he 
Ws bound to wait for its amendment. If, at his own discretion, 
h> could wait three months for the old bonds, he could wait 
a year, and, after paying out a year’s interest to the Syndicate, turn 
round and tell us that he had not increased the debt, as the law 
must be held to mean that a year was a reasonable time for con- 
version. ‘The Committee dispose of the charge that he exeeeded the 
@ aount allowed by law for the expenses of the funding process by 





} 


that period, and that, if the law did not say this, it ought to have 
The opinion of the publie will be, we think, that the next 
time a funding act is drawn, it ought to be made to say what it 
means, and that those who act under it ought to be made to do what 
it says. Nothing can be more dangerous in these days, when so 
many gentlemen are ‘‘on the make,” than this way of playing fast- 
and-loose with financial legislation. Mr. Boutwell, we ave told, is 


an honest man, which is doubtless true, but he is not immortal, and 
his tenure of office is not perpetual. 

Mr. Boutwell has submitted the following proposition to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations : 

“The expenses of loans, legal tender notes, fractional currency, checks, 
certificates, commissions, and other plate aud seal engravings and printing, 
required by the Treasury Department, including the issues, trausier, delivery, 

) 


redemption, and destruction of securities, shall be paid from, and shall not 
exceed the appropriation of one per cent.on the amount of legal tender notes, 
for the conversion and securities issued aud redeemed during each fiscal 
year.” 

This would not only cover up his shorteomings on the late loan, but 
would, as the Financial Chronicle shows by an claborate though 
simple calculation, give him complete control over $10,000,000, 
which he could spend at his diseretion. 
not had the courage to appear to defend it, but politely referred 
the Appropriation Committee to his chief clerk, ** who would ex- 
plain the matter more fully,” ete. 


The Secretary himself has 


The Custom-house investigation continues, and with results very 
much the same in character as those indicated in our last. It may 
be said, however, that the more the Leet affair is turned over, the 
worse it looks. It was a great scandal for Leet to have been pocket- 
ing a large part of $100,000 a vear from the New York General Order 
business for a whole year while residing in Washington and draw- 
ing both the pay of a colonel in the army and of a clerk in the War 
Department, after the President had expressly—so runs the testi- 
mony—pointed out to him the * impropriety” of his holding any 
office in the civil service immediately after leaving his staff It was 
reasonable to expect after this that, even if Leet had left the army 
and come to New York, the President would have been very much 
annoyed, and would have caused his dismissal on finding that he 


had secured a foothold in the Custom-house. People are, therefore, 


| a good deal surprised, and not unnaturaliy surprised, to find that 


the discovery that he had not only got an office, but had got a sine- 


| cure, and not only held it, but held it under an assumed name and 
| while non-resident, and not only drew large profits from it, but drew 


j 


| them while drawing pay as a colonel and as : 


i clerk, did not lead to 


| any manifestation of the President’s astonishment or displeasure. 
| Nay, it does not appear to have even led to Leet’s retirement from 


the army, for he only left when Congress offered tempting induce- 
Moreover, Leet is still in the 
General Order business, with this mountain of “impropriety” on 


ments to officers of his rank to do so. 


| his head, and was, we believe, till this unpleasant investigation was 


| started last vear, both happy in it 
| still. 


and hopeful; and he is there 
All friends of the Administration must admit, however, that 


he is, as he stands, the most “improper” man of our day. 





Perhaps the most atrocious of the Custom-house abuses exposed 


by the investigation is the ** seizure” system, as carried out against 
perso ispected of frauds on the revenue. Anybody who has read 
the account given of the condition of the civil serviee in the late 


report of the Commission, the testimony taken in this enquiry, and 
the testimony of all persons who know anything about the matter 
in every enquiry touching the character, qualifications, and antece- 


depts of the creat body of the officers employed in the revenue ser- 
vice, Will be perhaps surprised, if not shocked, to learn that, as the 
law and the practice has hitherto stood for some years, whenever 


any of these estimable politicians came to the conclusion that any 
merchant was evading the duties, or had evaded them, he would ob- 

‘yeneral warrant,” containing no description of the things 
cized, but authorizing him to seize all the books and papers 


titi a 
ter lo 
of the accused, and, ransack his premises, not in search of designated 
Under 
the business of nearly every man in the community has 
heen placed literally at the merey of a class which it is not unfair to 
call a low order of needy adventurers, who are in the service of the 


proofs, 


but in order to find out whether any proof existed. 


this low 
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Government to-day, but to-morrow may be getting a living by their | 


Wits; and that it 


should be alleged and believed that the making of 
seizures had been cor .crted into a mode ef levying blackmail on 
the innocent paying it to aveid the scrutiny of 
their books and correspondence, and interruption of their business 


is not to le wondered at. 


Inmecent and guilty 
Reports that enormous levies in the shape 
of ** compromises” have been made for a long while have been rife 
for some time back, and they have come before the Commission in 
the shape of charges against Colonel Frank E. Howe, a special agent, 
made by Naylor & Co., the great iron firm of this city. 


he Messrs. Naylor allege that their premises were occupied and 
held for fi 
pondence seized and examined, on a warrant issued on the affidavit 
of a person whe had no special knowledge of the article (steel rails) 
he accused them of undervaluing, and applied without the knowledge 
and authorization of the Collector, which it is customary to obtain in 
such cases, and that finally Colonel Howe, the special agent, ofiered to 
for $40,000, but they refused, applied to the United 
and then the District Attorney aban- 
Colonel Howe acknowledges he had not the autho- 
rization of the Colleetor for getting the warrant, and that he did 
not know it was necessary, but denies that he offered to ‘ compro- 
* corruptly or for his personal benefit. Viewed in any light, 
The Messrs. Naylor suggest, 
and that a foreign commercial 
« should have to suggest it to American legislaters seems very 


ve weeks, and their books, papers, and even private corre- 


* compromise ” 
States courts for redress, 


doned the ease. 


Diise 
the whole transaction is disgraceful. 
as an amendment to the present law 
hou 
extraordinary 
the “complaint or affidavit shall set forth the fraud alleged to have 
been committed, the importation or entry to which it relates, the 
place or premises to be searched, and shall specify particularly by 
names, dates, and otherwise the invoices, books, or papers to be 
cd, and the facts which induced the complainant to believe that 
the fraud alleged had been committed, and the sourees of his in- 


He) 


that no warrant shall be issued in sueh cases unless 


SC} 


They ask, in short, American publicists to take some 
the Fourth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
t nited States, which guarantees the right of the people “ to be se- 


nation.” 
li Je notice of 
ire in their persons, houses, papers, and effects against unreasonable 


earches or seizures.” 


The Murphy order of last November, directing all Custom-house 
officials to pay two per cent. on their salaries, is now declared by 
\Ir. Cornell, the Surveyor of the port, to be a forgery. Shean, or 
Sheehan, who is suing him and Murphy for money paid under it, de- 
clares, however, that it was posted in a conspicuous position in the 
Survevor’s room, and that the Surveyor’s messenger told him it had 
to be obeved under pain of dismissal. ‘The main question is, how- 


‘ rr. wis the two per eenut. 


paid by the clerks, and taken by the | 
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officials under this order, no matter whether it was a ‘* forgery ” or 


not? This is what Murphy and his friends ought to deny, if it be 
deniable. The authenticity of the order is of little importance, if it 
drew the money. It will not do to stick threatening notices o1 


allow them to be stuck up, and after they have produced their effect 
on a certain number of vietims, and you have profited by it, turn 
round and say that vou never signed them. Did the Custom-house 
officers pay an assessment of two per cent. on their salaries last No- 
vember in virtue of an order, whether real or forged, and was the 


money received by their superiors? Let us have an answer to this. 


The dismissal of Van Cleft from the Brooklyn Navy Yard, on which 
we commented last 
that it was not the President who dismissed him at Murphy’s in- 
stance for opposing him at ward primaries ; that it was the Secretary 
of the Treasury who removed him; and that “the true reason” of 
his removal was that “ he was proven to be in the interest, and be- 
lieved to be in the pay, of Tammany Hall.” But who “ proved” it ? 
Was it not a certain gentleman named Murphy? And what was 
the “proof”? Was it not Murphy’s own word? Where else could 
the Secretary of the Navy learn anything about any New York poli- 
tician’s being in ‘ the interest of Tammany ”? 
denial that the President removed him because it was the Secretary 
of the Navy, his official superior, who did it, after Murphy had 
announced that he was to be removed, a trifle too fine-drawn for 
common use? Might you not deny, with almost equal accuracy, 
that it was the Secretary who removed him, and lay the whole 
blame on the sun, or ‘Old Sol,” as the reporters call him, who, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall will tell you, is responsible for the production of ani 
mated nature on this globe, including the Secretary, Murphy, and 
Van Cleft, and by his aetion on matter sput Murphy up to * con- 
trolling primaries,” Van Cleft up to opposing him, and the Secretar, 
to punishing Van Cleft, just as he splits rocks and dissolves glaciers ? 
For that matter, indeed, it might be said that it is to the Constitu- 
tional Convention 1727 that are indebted for the 
example set to our young politicians.by “Tom” himself, for, had 
that Convention not framed the Constitution, we should never 
had Murphy for Collector. 


week, is disposed of by the Times by saying 


Moreover, is not the 


of we noble 


have 


A correspondent of the Tribune, writing from Cheyenne, makes 
the first coherent attempt we have seen to give some idea of the 
working of female suffrage in Wyoming Territory; but he contines 
himself to furnishing a batch of illustrations, for the authenticity of 
which he vouches, leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions. 
He ascribes the passage of the act to the fact that the Legislature 
was largely composed of bachelors, who wished to attract women to 
the Territory, wives being very scarce, and were doubtless in thi 
habit of taking that humorous view of publie questions not uncem- 
non in new communities. The first action taken under the law wa 
the election of a female justice of the peace, a married woman, who 
decided plain questions ef fact fairly enough, but was complete! 
bewildered by questions of law, with which it was the unamial: 
custom of the bar to bother her; and the lawyers, after argument, 
were in the habit of retiring and settling their controversies by @ 
game of “seven-up” while the “court” was making up her 
mind, or rather preparing her judgment, for she always agreed 
with the last speaker. She committed her own husband fol 
being drunk and disorderly, but finally had to adjourn tor 
indefinite period for the purpose of discharging what the corr 
spondent ealls “the maternal function.” The female voting was 
very orderly, and the female jurymen were stern, but the spectacle 
of husbands and children hanging about the door of the court-room, 
Waiting for the mothers and wives to come off duty and atiend to the 
dinner and the washing, was not hopeful or edifying. It may be 
said that there are plenty of unmarried women to serve on juries 
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and be justices of the peace, but there are objections to them of 


another and no less serious nature; besides, who of the woman's 


champions is going to pronounce married women disqualified ? The | 


Wyoming experiment, indeed, wears a little the appearance of a 
farce, and a faree which, in older communities, would cease to be 
funny. Would it not be well for Mr. Wilson to collect a few more 
facts, and reason on them, before he pushes his bill extending female 
suffrage to all the States and Territories ? 


The British “‘ Case,” prepared for submission to the Board of 
Arbitrators at Geneva, has been delivered, and is of about the same 
size as the American one—that is, contains 500 pages or thereabouts. 
It limits the British liability to the claims growing out of the acts of 
the Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and Shenandoah, and maintains that 
it is with regard to these four vessels only, if any, that Great Britain 
ean be found guilty of any violation of international law. The in- 
troductory statement dwells with great emphasis on the position 
that the contlict between the North and South was not a simple 
insurrection, but a great civil war, and was reeognized as such by 
the United States, by the proclamation of blockade, and by the 
seizure and condemnation of neutral ships—the total number of 
eaptured or destroyed by the United States, either 
for running or attempting to run the blockade, or for aeting as bel- 
ligerents, being 1,200. The Case then, under this theory, maintains 
that the parties to the conflict being lawful belligerents, the duty of 
neutrals was to treat them with perfect impartiality, and this duty 
ought not to have been in any way affected by considerations aris- 
ing out of the previous political relations existing between the 
neutral and either of the belligerents ; that the neutral was bound 
to recognize commissions issued and captures made by either; that 
the body of persons forming a de facto government wielding the 
power of a belligerent, though not actually recognized by a neutral 


vessels 


| modiied. 


| 


a 


suffered by America or as proof of animus on the part of Great 
Britain. 
question of negligence, by exhibiting the state of mind in which the 
latter came to the performance of its neutral duties; and the 
Commission can hardly pass intelligently on the question how much 
the United States should receive without being informed what was 
the total extent of their losses. 


The diplomatie discussion certainly throws light on the 


The refusal of the French Assembly to agree to the taxation of 
raw materials—a refusal in which they were undoubtedly acting in 
accordance with the sentiment of the country—has led to M. Thiers 
offering his resignation, which caused a great and doubtless to him 
very gratifving hubbub. The Assembly sent a deputation to beg 
him te remain, and Marshal MaeMahon warned him that the army 
vould obey the Assembly, but if M. Thiers’s retirement was followed, 
as it probably would 
whom it would obey. 


be, bv a dictatorship, there was no telling 
So he withdrew his resignation, and is now 
overwhelmed by expressions of confidence. The probabilities are 
that the Commercial Treaties will now not be abrogated or seriously 
Though he has lost on this, 
M. Thiers will come off triumphant on the income tax, to whieh he 
is violently opposed, and to which the eountry does not take Kindly, 
mpted. \M 
Thiers has taken a prominent part in the debates on both these 
questions without the formality prescribed in his case, that he should 
send notice of his intention to speak to the President of the Assem- 


however, If is prob ible tir 


although it has several times in Freneh history been att 


} . . 
| bly; but his participation in the discussions dees not seem to improve 


as a sovereign state, is nevertheless entitled, in a maritime war, to | 


all the rights, privileges, and immunities of a sovereign state; and 
that, therefore, the reception of Confederate cruisers in British ports 
on equal terms with those of the United States was net an act of 
which the Federal Government can lawfully complain. On the 
question of liability for the escape of the Alabama and Florida, or, 
in other words, on the question what constitutes “negligence” or 
“due diligence” on the part of a neutral, the Case lays it down that 
the precautions to be taken by the neutral government to prevent 
its territory being made a base of operations against one or other 
of the belligerents must depend on circumstances, and that, as a 
rule, it may be held that these precautions should be such as the 
neutral government would use for its own proteetion or those of its 
citizens, and that a belligerent has a right to require that the legal 
machinery existing for this purpose should be such as experience 
would lead one to believe sufficient, and that the Foreign Enlistment 
Act under which the British Government acted had been founded 
on American legislation, and had been in force for forty years, and 
found efficacious ; and, finally, that it has to be taken into aeeount 
that the British Government does not possess despotic power, but is 
compelled to act under law, and through legal processes, which are 
necessarily slow and sometimes uncertain. 


Considerable uneasiness is excited in England by the appearance 
in the American Case of everything that was ever said or done, 
claimed or maintained, with regard to British liability, for damages 
caused by the war, and this is supposed by many to be proof of our 
intention to revive Mr. Sumner’s demand for consequential damages. 
We believe the view of the American Counsel to be that the Board 
is certain not to award too much to the United States, and that the 
United States is entitled to every cent that will be a varded, and 
that everything that bears at all on the British connecti 2 with the 


War is proper matter for consideration, either as proof o. damage 


| of provision for M. 


importance both to Germany and France. 
| headed by the Czareviteh, who is said to be fanatically a 


‘in the prime of life, and has long been Known to be 


his relation with the body, and it is now announeed that he means 
to speak more rarely. It is a dangerous thing for a man in his posi 
tion to make the failure of any measure wear the appearance of a 
personal defeat. M. Grevy, the President of the Assembly, who is 
the weightiest 
as well as one of the ablest men in public life 
talked of for the Viee-Presideney of the Republic, 


in Franee, is now 
doubtless by way 


‘hiers’s death or resignation. 


The topic of most interest at present in the polities of Eastern 
Europe is the probable policy of Russia, whieh the growing difti 
culties of the Austrian Empire are making of greater and greatel 
The old) Russian party, 
ii-German, 
are anxious for a close alliance with France, and then a vigorous 
pushing of the Panslavie policy, and they have been mueh hurt and 
disappointed by the cordial reception recently given to the German 
generals at St. Petersburg, so mueh so that the Government has 
been driven into the unusual step of publishing in the offi iat Prd pe 


an explanation or defence of its policy, Which is in all respeets a 


remarkable and important state paper. It makes no seeret of the 
dislike of the Government for Austria, whom it threatens almost in 


terms, OW1D 


cially the Poles, who, sinee the downfall of France, are openly rally - 


¢ to the Austrian coquetting with the Slavi, and espe- 


Ae 


inv in Gallicia, as well as elsewhere, to Francis Joseph, as their new 
Moses. “Towards Germany, the article expresses warm good-will, 
provided she does not absorb the Austrian Germans, and thus make 
the position of the minor Slavic populations unendurable, and, while 
openly coneurring in the general sentiments of the Czarevitch and 
his friends as to the proper tendeney of Russian policy, it recom- 
mends patience, and boldly declares that time is working for Russia, 
if in no other way, in restoring France, who is now evidently relied 
on to furnish the cloud in the West which is to prevent German on 
English interference with Russian movements on the Black Sea. 
Considerable amusement is excited in Europe by Catacazy’s report, 
in his Boston speech, of the poetic language in which old Gorteha- 
kot, one of the dryest of European statesinen, expressed himself 


with regard to the United States during the war. Catacazy ought 


to have added, to make the tale complete, that, while talking, the 


Prince accompanied himself on the lyre. 








The 


MR. PERCE’S NATIONAL SCHOOL BILL. 

E promotion of public education has been foreed upon the atten- 
tion of Congress by the neglect of this interest in many of the 
reconstructed States, and by the obvious necessity of providing in 
for the enlightenment of all the races and 
are now entitled to the rights of American citizens. 
Three important measures have been recently proposed for this 
the bill of Mr. Hoar, which was introduced last 
year; the bill of Senator Stewart, for amending the Constitution so 
as to secure public edueation everywhere ; and, finally, the bill of 
Mr. Peree, proposed on the sth of January, ‘ to establish an edueca- 
tional fund, and toapply the proceeds of the publie lands to the edu- 
cation of the people.” This last the Committee on Education and 
Labor have agreed to report, and its leading provisions may be sum- 
med up as follows: It provides that the net proceeds of the sales of 
all the publie lands shall be devoted to the maintenance of the com- 
mon schools 
tual 


some Wav various 


people who 


end in Congress : 


one-half of the yield of each year going to form a perpe- 
‘* National Edueational Fund,” the other half to be distributed 
among the several States and Territories on the basis of population. 
To entitle a State or Territory to its quota, it must provide by law 
for the free edueation of all its children between the ages of six and 
sixteen. In the first year one-half, and afterwards one-tenth, may 
be applied to the payment of teachers in a normal sehool. But, | 
after the first year, the money is to be apportioned on the basis of 
the number of schools maintained, and the average daily attendance 
in each, exclusive of city schools, and forfeiture may be worked by 
inisappropriation, or abuse, or failure to report to the General Gov- 
ernment. 
Jurisdiction of offences under the bill is attributed to the United 
States Cireuit Courts exclusively. 
It is to be observed that no attempt is here made to define what 
the public schools shall ve. ‘That question is left entirely to the local. 
of the several States. Whether religious instruction 
shall be excluded or LBible reading permitted ; whether boys and 
girls shall be taught together or separate; whether or not there 
shall be separate schools for the blacks or for such nationalities as 
(lo not speak English; whether high schools shall be regarded as a 
legitimate part of the system or not; whether industrial schools or 
evening schools shall be maintained or not; whether normal schools 
are essential—these and many more kindred questions on which 
there is a diversity of opinion are not touched by the bill. Its chief 
requirements respecting the school system are very simple, and will 
meet with little or no opposition. The schools must be (a) ‘‘com- 
mon,” ie., public, or open to applicants without respect to creed, 
color, social condition, etc.; (b) “ free,” é.e., without charge for in- 
struction; (¢) comprehensive, for all the children in the United | 
States, ie., for Africans, Chinese, Indians, poor, rich, orphans, cri- | 
minals, ete. ; (d) maintained yearly for at least four months; (e) de- 
signed for children between six and sixteen years old; (/) tho- 
roughly reported upon. 


authorities 


With these principles the bili leaves every State and Territory 
free to exercise its own preference upon the details of the system. 
There is one extraordinary exception, however, to the universality | 
of the measure. The national appropriation, after reaching the 
several States, is not to be bestowed “ upon cities having a popula- 
tion of 20,000 or more inhabitants.” They are expressly excluded 
from the benefits of the act. Upon what principle of justice or ex- 
pediency this exclusion of the large towns is made we cannot dis- 
cover. Are they so intelligent that they require no aid, or so blind 
that it does not pay to help them? Why draw the line at 20,000 
rather than at any other number? 

Again, we think it is also well worth discussion-whether (in view 
of the tendency to appropriate public money to the free schools of 
religious bodies) it would not be well to declare more explicitly 
than is done in this bill that the national grant shall not’ be appro- 
priated to aid any private, parish, corporate, or ecclesiastical school, 
but solely to those which are maintained by the public, for the public. 
In some of the States, New York for example, we are already in- 


| 
| 
| 


Nation. 


| offer opposition. 
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volved in trouble from the bestowal of school money upon religious 
foundations, and the controversy will become national unless special 
pains be taken to exclude that element of difference. 

A third point to which attention should be called is this: No 
obligation is imposed upon any State to appropriate anything from 
its own resourees for public instruction. The national grant can 
only be employed for “the payment of teachers,” so that buildings, 
fuel, libraries, ete., must be a local charge; but it seems to us a 
great pity that the national grant should not be made a condition 
of local liberality and fidelity. The experience of Connecticut is 
well worth examining. Her magnificent school fund has tended to 
relieve the people of small, poor rural districts of all willingness to con- 
tribute to the school expenses, and to make them depend exclusively 


| upon the State aid; so that for many years past all the friends of 


public instruction have advoeated the bestowal of the income from 
the school only on condition of local appropriations of a specified 
rate, and the laws have been constantly modified to secure this 
end. 

On these three points, the exclusion of cities from participating 
in the grant, the failure to declare that ecclesiastical schools shall 
not be aided, and the omission of a requirement of local appropria- 


| tions as a condition of national aid, the bill seems to us to require 


amendment. 

If the educational details of this bill be perfected, there are 
still important questions of a more general character on which we 
are not quite clear. We are heartily in favor of the establishment 
of public schools; if they cannot be secured in the reconstructed 
States without the exercise of national encouragement, we are in favor 
of that; we approve of leaving the administration of public in- 


| struction to the local authorities even when national aid is granted; 
but we have some doubts as to whether it will be best to extend the 


national aid to the entire country instead of making it exceptional, 
because of the abnormal condition of the South in this period of 
reconstruction; and we have further doubts as to whether it is 
wise at present to devote ell the public lands to any one object. 
We have still a magnificent public domain which may be serviceable 
in many ways in the promotion of our highest interests as a people. 
Unquestionably the publie schools form one of the most important 
of such interests; but they are not the only elements of good 
society which we need to foster, nor are we confident that after the 
Southern States are reorganized and prosperous other concerns will 
not be quite as dependent upon national aid as the common schools. 

We make these remarks with deference and with caution. Our 
aim is rather to suggest points for further consideration than to 


THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 
i. news from France that M. Thiers had resigned in a pet, and had 
been coaxed into withdrawing his resignation by the Assembly 
and Marshal MacMahon, furnishes a fresh illustration of what may be 
called the voleanie condition of French politics, and may fairly pre- 
pare us for the recurrence of serious troubles before anything that 
can be called a final settlement is reached. At the bottom of the 
difficulty lies, it is éasy enough to sce, the strong tendency of French 
society, under all cireumstances and under all forms of government, 
towards the establishment of a one-man power. For Louis Napoleon 
it substituted, after the revolution of September 4, M. Gambetta, 
who reigned five months; for M. Gambetta it substituted, after the 
fall of Paris, M. Thiers, who is still reigning, but who is constantly 
threatening to resign, and who may die any day. The political 
antecedents of M. Thiers were very bad. He was noted under the 
parliamentary régime for his vanity and love of intrigue, and for a 
narrowness of view which made him the greatest “ chauviniste ” in 
Franee. As a literary man, his great powers were mainly devoted 
to the diffusion and embellishment of the Napoleonic legend by his 
“ History of the Consulate and Empire ”—a work which is considered 
by good judges to entitle the author to a far larger share of what- 
ever glory or shame came from the success of the coup @etat of 
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December 2 than either De Morny or St. Arnaud. They struck the 
felon blows in the capital, but M. Thiers had so debauched the 
public mind that they struck with impunity. Under the 
Republic he warmly supported the expedition against 


Second 
tome, and, 
when he reappeared in polities under the Empire, he devoted him- 
self steadily for fifteen years to preaching the detestable doctrine 
that the glory and safety of France required the division and abase- 
ment of Italy and Germany. ‘his preaching it was whieh made the 
one great act of the Imperial régime, the unification of Italy, a 
souree of Weakness to it, and whieh finally had a large share in 
lashing the Emperor into a suicidal attack on Prussia. 

M. Thiers was taken up and put at the head of the state by the As- 
sembly at Bordeaux for the simple reason that it was a panic-stricken 
body, possessing no political or administrative experience. M. Thiers 
had a great deal, and the deputies clung to him as frightened children 
to a father, and the position they offered him was, of course, in the 
highest degree flattering to his vanity. As a man to negotiate a 
hard treaty of peace, and get France to accept it, they probably 
eould not have made a better choice ; as a man to lead France back 
to the habits of constitutional government, they could hardly have 
wade a worse one. Nearly all the ideas of constitutional govern- 
ment are strange to him, and its ways hateful. The traditions 
which have strongest hold of his mind are really Napoleonic ; and 
as soon as the Commune was suppressed, he went to work dili- 
gently to restore the two things which most strongly recalled the 
Napoleonic epech—a high tariff and a large standing army. 
ilis idea of a great state is, indeed, very much that of the elder 
Bonaparte. He has accordingly surrounded himself with a cabinet 
of which we believe it may be said with literal truth that every 
member of it differs radically from every other member on nearly 
every great public question (the Minister of Finance, for instance, 
is an ardent pretectionist, the Minister of the Interior an ardent 
free-trader) ; and he probably did this on the theory that, he being 
the central figure of the government, it made no diilerence what 
his subordinates thought. The most curious illustration of his in- 
difference both to the theory and the forms of constitutional govern- 
ment—and it is only one of many—has, however, been afforded by 
his entering into an agreement with the Due d’Aumale and the 
Prince de Joinville that they sheuld not take their seats in the As- 
sembly. It apparently never occurred to him, and it is just to add 
hat it did not appear to have occurred to them, that the constitu- 
encies had anything to do with the matter; and under this agree- 
ment their places remained vacant till very recently. Another 
illustration of his fondness for Imperialist precedents is his treatment 
of the press, which is at this moment more fettered in Paris than it 
was in the closing days of the Empire. Newspapers are everywhere 
suppressed or suspended in cases in which, under the Empire, they 
would at least have received two warnings, often for language which 
the Empire in its worst days could have supported. 
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/ weaknesses and oddities, too, are aggravated by his great age. 


the hour—such as the restoration of administrative order, which | 


the war and Gambetta had almost destroyed, and the execution of 
the treaty of peace with the Germans—M. Thiers has displayed 
great energy and ability; but to the solution of the still greater 
problem in what manner France shall be put under a permanent 
constitutional government, he has contributed little or 
Nay, his whole course has a tendency to postpone any such solution. 
By drawing to himself all possible power, and exercising what he 
has in an arbitrary manner, he prevents the growth of political 
sense and political practice on the part of the Assembly and the 
country, and, by constantly threatening to resign, he reminds them 
of their dependence on him, and thus strengthens the hold of per- 
sonal government on the popular imagination; and though last, not 
least, the strenuous efforts he is making to increase the army keep 
the country in a sort of feverish expectation of something in the 
nature of an attempt at vengeance on Germany. 

The last break with the Assembly has, however, arisen 
his financial policy. 


out of 


Ie has been pursuing with regard to the tariff 


nothing.. 


‘ 


& 


Cyr 


The 
Emperor made the commercial treaty with England, whieh produced 
great efiects on French industry, without consulting the country. 
M. Thiers has been using his personal influence over an Assembly 
not elected on any financial issue, and slenderly versed in financial 
questions, to make changes in the treaty, and in the system of tax- 
ation, also without consulting the country. French industry has 
grown prodigiously during the last ten years through cheap raw 
material. 


very much the same course as was pursued by the Emperor. 


M. Pouyer-Querticer is in favor of taxing it, and M. 
Thiers supports him, and, the Assembly dissenting, he threatens re- 
signation, which at the present state of affairs means revolution. 
So that the body must accept his financial theories or endanger the 
very existence of the government and the obedience of the army. 
It may be easily seen that it is not through experience of this kind 
that a country like France contracts sound political habits. His 
At 
and M. Thiers is undoubtedly 
a vigorous man—may be said to live from day to day; and whatever 


seventy-four, the most vigorous man 


the Assembly dreads by his resignation may at any moment come 
upon them through his death; and as well as foreign observers can 
make out, that thing is chaos. 

What makes the outlook all the gloomier is that not only is the 
Cabinet, which holds the wires of the administrative system, irre- 
concilably and widely divided on nearly every question of im- 
portance, but no statesman, or man whom the country is willing to 
trust or obey, has come to the front during the past vear; and this 
if the régime of personal government is to continue 
Indeed, the dearth of ‘ prominent men” is more apparent now than 
when M. Thiers took office. Of the Government of National De- 
fence, Jules Simon has sinee become ridiculous; Jules Favre 
gone into disgraced obseurity; and Gambetta, who for a while 
seemed to hold his own with the extreme Republicans, is now rapidly 
falling into insignificance. 


is a serious fact. 
Is 


iis own followers have begun to de- 
nounce him as too moderate, or, as they call it, “* reactionary,” and 
he certainly has not been gaining ground with any other class of the 
community. M. Grevy, the President of the Assembly, was for a 
while talked of as the coming man, but he has not answered the 
expectations entertained of him, and, indeed, the chairmanship of 
a French deliberative body is hardly a position in which the ablest 
or most ambitious man could be expected to win popular confidence. 
There was at one time good reason to believe that the turn of the 
Orleans princes at last had come, and that the reign of Thiers was 
simply a preparation for their accession to power; but the chance of 
In the first place, 
they took no part in the national defence against the invasion. They 


this has been greatly weakened in various ways. 


eagerly desired to do so, and vainly sought permission to do so; 
but the hero of the balloon knew better than to let them. Conse- 
quently, through no fault of their own, “ their record,” as we should 


| say here, has been marred, and it is well if it be not fatally marred. 
It is right to add that, in dealing with the pressing questions of | 


It isa bad thing for a candidate for political, and especially royal and 
presidential, honors in France to have been a looker-on merely when 
Frenchmen were contesting French soil with a foreign enemy; and 
the French public is the last public in the world to make allow- 
ance in such cases for circumstances. This and their enforeed 
silence during the last six months have put them, in the popular 
eve, in the same category with the Comte de Chambord—that is, of 
pretenders to the crown in virtue merely of traditions, theories, and 
precedents of which few of this generation know any thing. For, sad 
as it may seem, there is no doubt that twenty years of despotism 
have almost completely effaced all reminiscences of constitutional 
government. The eighteen peaceful and happy years which poor 
Louis Philippe managed to interpolate into nearly a century of 
revolution and war have passed like a dream. Looking back to 
1789, no Frenchman sees anything now but flame, and blood, and 
convulsion. Looking forward, few see anything better; for behind the 
honest toilers of France, the scholars, the peasants, and the artisans, 
there lies the socialist, biding his time, writhing under the law—the 
law of the universe as well as the law of the land—and, indeed, 








~ 


racked by that fierce horror of all rwe but that of his own will 
which, as has been well said, converts the Reds into as near an ap- 
proach to as their human nature will permit. 
What agency will drive these devils into the sea, and leave France 
elethed in her right mind, nobody knows; but it is certain that it 
has net vet shown itself. 


‘infernal beings” 


THE CUSTOM-HOUSE WHICH MR. CASEY “HAS TAKEN OUT 
OF POLITICS.” 


\V — have received from a source which we consider above suspicion of 


partiality, and unusually likely to be well informed, the following 


recount of the troubles in New Orleans. The moral is obvious. 


it will be remembered that, in August last, Mr. Casey, collector of 


the port, Mr. Packard, United States marshal, and Mr. Lowell, the post- 
master, engaged in a desperate conflict with Goyveruor Warmoth for the con- 
trol of local politics. Finding that the Governor had a large prospective 
majority in the proposed couvention, they adopted the extraordinary expe- 
dient of calling the session of that body in the room of the United States 
Cirenit Court in the Custom-house, They then proescded to garrison the 
building with deputy marshals and Federal troops, and, when the Governor 
and ninety other delegates presented themselves with tickets of admission, 
dealt out to them from the money-order window of the Post-office, they 
were refused admittance. The whole country was disgusted by this exhibi- 
tion of combined fraud and force, and even the New York Times expressed 
a feeling of great relief when it was reported that the President would re- 
move these office-holders. He did not remove them, however, and, by impli- 
cation, approved their conduct. 

In November, Lieutenant-Governor Dunn dicd, and in December the 
Governor called a special session of the Senate to elect a successor. The 
Warmoth candidate was Pinchback; the Custom-house party and the Demo- 
crats united on a Mr. Coupland, who is at once a State Senator and a United 
States deputy-collector. Pinchback was elected, and the ability of Warmoth 
to defeat the Custom-house and the Democrats together was demonstrated. 
On the first of the present month (January) the regular session began, and 
the contest was renewed with some novel features. No quorum appeared in 
the Senate, and the sergeant-at-arms was unable to find the absent members. 
They were absent by preconcert, and were concealed in an upper room in the 
Custom-house, used as the office of Mr. Kinsella, a special agent of the 
lreasury. Fearing that the serzeant-at-arms might even invade this sanc- 
tuary, they next went on board the revenue-cutter IVilderness, and, steaming 
up and down the river, set the bailiff of the State Senate at defiance. 
Among the senators thus absconding on a vessel of the United States were 
five Custom-house employees—Herwig, Coupland, Ingraham, O’ Hara, and 


Sypher. 


But worse, i On the third day of the session 
it appeared that the Warmoth party had a working majority in the Lower 
House, and a resolution was offered to elect a new speaker in the place of 
A row ensued, and finally was calmed by the 
Next day, about fifteen minutes before the 


’ possible, remained behind. 


Carter, a Custom-house man. 
promise of Carter to resign. 
Hlouse met, the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and some dozen of the 
House were arrested under the Ku-klux Act, and tke marshal caused them 
t> be taken before a United States Commissioner in the Custom-house, in 
as to keep the arrested members of the Legislature away from 

‘here was no necessity for this course, and it was evidently 
collusive. While they were thus momentarily absent, the Custom-house 
party and Democrats in the House, without a quorum, unseated six members 
friendly to Warmoth, and seated six contestants of last year supposed to be 


such way 


the session. 


hostile to him. But the Governor knew a trick worth two of such weak in- 
veutions. He assembled the House; a quorum and seven to spare met, 
unseated Carter, and elected as speaker a friend of Warmoth named 
Brewster, 


On the fifth day of the session, the Custom-house party, knowing that 
they were beaten in the Lower House, assembled over a grog-shop in Royal 


Street ealled “The Gem,” aud proclaimed themselves the regular House of 


Representatives of Louisiana, They had no quorum, however, and did 
ut make speeches to incite the mob to violence, and send out pre- 
sergeants-at-arms, bristling with pistols, to arrest the Warmoth 

ind bring them in to make a querum., On the following day the 
Governor applied to the courts, and obtained an injunction against “The Gem” 
but thev declared that the in- 


nothing 


' nce 1 


0 v as divorderly and untawful ; 
\ egal, aid one member, of the name of Stevens, a Democrat, 
propose »>taing t udge before the “ bar of the House. This sugges- 
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| that of Lisbon or of Athens. 


| thought that About was “too light weight” for diplomacy. 
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tion, from a member of an assembly held in a drinking-saloon, was, perhaps, 
a joke. 

On Tuesday, the 9th, the comedy was suddenly turned to a tragedy, 
Three of the pretended sergeants-at-arms, sent out from “ The Gem,” attacked 
and killed Mr. Wheyland, a Republican member of the House and a friend 
of Warmoth. The coroner's jury found it was a wilful murder, and that 
Carter was an accessory before the fact. The proper magistrate issued a war- 
rant for his arrest, and he and his now rapidly decreasing crowd fled to the 


' Custom-house. 


To return to the Senate. The Secretary of the Treasury telegraphed to 
stop the Wilderness scandal, and the absconding senators were obliged to 
come ashore. They fled to Mississippi, and set up their tents at Bay St. 
Louis, having still among them the five Custom-house employees above-men- 
tioned, two of them deputy-colleetors, who receive each some ten dollars a 
day for supposed services to the United States. We may roughly estimate 
that the United States pays the party of five twenty-five dollars a day for 
staying at a hotel in Mississippi. 


THE NEW ACADEMICIANS. 
Paris, January 5, 1872. 

ig E elections to the French Academy have taken place, as I informed you 

in my last letter. The four candidates elected have been the Due 
d’ Aumale, Littré, Camille Rousset, and De Loménie. The rival of M. de Lomé- 
nie was Edmond About, the author of “ Tolla,” “Le Roi des Montagnes, etc.’, 
All the influence of the literati proper in the press was used in his favor, and 
he had besides on his side the influence of the chief of state. Not only did 
M. Thiers go from Versailles to the Institute in order to give his vote for 
About, but for a month before the election he asked all his Academician 
friends to vote on his side. But the Academy has other gods than M. 
Thiers: M. Guizot had adopted M. de Loménie; the Academy is now the 
only ground where the two rival statesmen can meet. M. Guizot, who would 
be as active, as eloquent, and in my opinion more eloquent, than M. Thiers, 
has renounced political life; he lives in dignified retirement, writing now a 
summary history of France for the use of his grandchildren (which I 
recommend you to read). He is not wealthy, and literature is not merely 
the amusement of his old age. Under Louis Philippe, he was the successful 
antagonist of M. Thiers, and from 1840 to 1848 kept him out of power; now 
the two old gladiators meet only on the floor of the Academy; but. even 
there they have silent battles, where paper bulletins are the weapons. M. 
Thiers had espoused the cause of About, not because the frivolous and clever 
writer was so long the friend of Prince Napoleon—not because he wrote the 
most inflammatory articles in favor of the war during the Ollivier Ministry— 
not because he insulted Germany and the Germans in the most unjustifiable 
manner—and, T suspect, not even because he is the author of several novels 
written in a clear, silvery, Voltairian-French style; but simply because he 
now defends, in a newspaper called Le Soir, the policy of M. Thiers—of 
“the illustrious old man who has saved France from invasion, from civil war, 
About, who has spoken in this vein since the meeting of the 
Assembly at Bordeaux, had been promised an embassy—a small embassy, 
But at Athens some objections were made 
against the author of “Gréce Contemporaine”; even at Lisbon, it was 
M. Thiers, not 
being able to satisfy him, told him he would make him first an Academician . 
but in this, as you see, he has not succeeded. The Catholic party, which is 
strong in the Academy, had mustered in all its strength in order to defeat the 
election of the Positivist Littré ; M. de Falloux, who was ill in the country, 
M. de Laprad, also, who was very unwell at Lyons, came on purpose to sup- 
port Bishop Dupavloup. They were defeated, and Littré was elected; but 
they turned their wrath against M. About, who wrote a book called “ La 
Question Romaine ” at the dictation of the Imperial Government a few years 
ago. During the election, About was walking nervously on the bridge which 
crosses the Seine opposite the cupola of the Institute. First he heard from 
a friend that he had tourteen votes against fourteen given to M. de Loménie ; 
a second vote was taken, and he lost a vote, which went over to his adver- 
sary. M. Thiers was so sure of success that he had invited About to dine 
the same evening at the Préfecture (which is now the equivalent of the White 
House) at Versailles. About was obliged to go to the Préfecture, and smile 
on all the diplomats who had been asked in order that he might be intro 
duced to them. 

But this Academic battle was not yet ended. The day afterwards a letter 
appeared in all the papers, addressed by Bishop Dupanloup to the Director 
of the French Academy: he could no longer, he said, have the honor to sit 
in it; he therefore offered his resignation to his colleagues. Bishop Dupan- 
loup did not wish to remain in the same corporation with Littré, who is an 


ete., ete.” 
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atheist. Before the election, he had presented to all his colleagues a memoir 
full of extracts from M. Littré’s works. These extracts arc just what would 
be expected of a Positivist. Littré is not, absolutely speaking, an atheist; 
but he maintains that there is no possibility of proving the existence of a 


God. God, the soul, all the first causes, he denies in this sense—they may 


or they may not be; the human intelligence must remain a stranger to the 
question. It is, however, a fact, as positive as any other fact recognized by 
Positivism, that the human mind looks always to a cause in every phenome 
It is sufli- 
cient to say that M. Littré drily dismisses God, the soul, ete., into the 


non. However, this is not a place for a philosophical discussion. 


inknowable: his God is humanity. But how is humanity to frame its own 
laws? Bishop Dupanloup gives a curious extract which applies to that un- 
fortunate fraction of huma ity called France. What is France to be under 

4 litt 


the new era of Positivism? Littré informs us that reyalty is exploded, that 


parliamentary government and representative institutions are played out. 
‘vance will. in the Positivist era, be governed by Paris, the capital; because 
Iran ’ ; : | 

Paris has taken the functions of the brain in the body politic. And Paris 


itself will be ruled by the Parisian proletaries. A comnnittce, a board o1 





Parisian joiners, carpenters, ete., will take France by the hand and conduct 
her into the new haven of Positivisin. 

Bishop Dupauloup’s resignation is a novel event in the history of the 
Academy. Voltaire had bishops for his colleagues, and Bishop Dupaploup 


would not have been held responsible for all the vagaries of M. Littré, who 





was not elected to the Acadeiny as a Positivist, but as a very 
marian and philologist. But Bishop Dupanloup is of a very ardent disposi- 
tion; he is quite an interesting character. He was a foundling, and was 
educated in a foundling hospital. His genius was, however, soon recognized. 


he has an impetuous eloquence which is even felt in his letters. He resisted 


the Empire as much as it was possible for a bishop to do. He is a man of 


generous impulse, of a noble character, of an infinite charity ; he has organ- 

ized at Orleans the best Catholie school there is now in France. At Rome, 
: 

Hi 


he resisted in the Council with all his power the new dogma of infallibility ; 


but now that the dogma has been proclaimed, he has not ventured to make a 
schism in the church. 

Such is also the position of his colleague of the French Academy, Father 
Gratry, of the Dominicans. Gratry was a pupil of the Polytechnic School, 
but on leaving it he entered the convent. He is well versed in science, 
and his works have had for their object to reconcile science with religion. 
At the time of the last Council, Father Gratry, who, with Dupanloup, is at 
the head of the liberal section of the French clergy, attacked the new dog- 
ma. He proved that a Pope, Hovorius, had once been proclaimed a here- 
tic, and that, therefore, the pontilicate conld not historica ly be said to have 
always been orthodox. “The condemnation of Honorius,” he wrote, “ will 
for ever be an obstacle to the doctrine of personal, absolute, separate infal- 
libility.” The breviarinm of Rome has, to be sure, suppressed this incident 
of Honorius, but Gratry called this suppression a piece of the most audacious 
hypocrisy. Writing to the Archbishop of Malines on these points, he concluded 
thus: “ As for myself, I believe most firmly that I write these lines by order 
of God and ef Jesus Christ, and out of love for lis church. The last of men 
ean receive and do receive orders of God. 1 have received such, and I will 
obey, and T will endure all T must endure.” It will surprise you that after 
such emphatic declarations Father Gratry also has submitted to the new 
dogma. I do not believe that either he er 


led away by werldly considerations. They are both honest men; aud this 


Bishep Dupanloup has beer 


is just what, makes their submission more alarming for the future of France 
There would, | tliink, have been some chance of better prospects for this 
country if the oid Gallican Church had been allowed to revive. In the tra- 
ditions, now nearly stifled, of that Gallican Church, there was nothing which 
offended the faith of the people, their habits, their cherished associations ; 
while there was a certain amount of independence. Bossuet, Fenelon, were 
bishops of another pattern than the Ultramontave bishops of the day. Even 
Bossuet, who was a supporter of the divine right of Kings, could resist the 
Papal supremacy 


It is net idle to dwell for 





2 moment on these momentous questions; for, 
’ 


as I told you in my last letter, the French Academy is a sort of microcosm, 





itis a résumé of the spiritual life of France. The elements you see in it 


are these: the Catholic faith, represented by its most intelligent defenders, 
forced even against their own will into the doctrine of absolute submission 
to Rome; and, beside the party which calls itself Catholic, a party of /itt 

teurs, who are, as it were, without religion at all, who may be called the 


Gentiles. ‘There is hardly a common link between the two parties. It is 


} } 


rather singular that Guizot, who is a Protestant, has joined the Catholic 





party in the Academy; but when he has to choose between the U1 


7 ‘ 


montanes and the Gentiles, his C! 





ts incline him toward 


th 
} 


first. In his person he represents exactly the state of the Protestant 


istian instine 


ation. 55 


churches of France, which are in the hands of wealthy conservative 





which live in a sort of dignified retirement. The cause of Protestantism 
was killed in France by the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, by the abjurat 

of Henry [V., and by the Revocation of the Edict of Nante Ever sine 
(and it has been the great misfortune of Franee) all those who have ceased 
to be Catholics have become infidels. The theories of the French Revolu 

and of the medern Commune are the only gospel which has been preached t 
the masses of the p sople. The Communists felt justly that the Catholies wer 


their most dangerous French enemies; they shot an archbishop, they opened 


| | 
elubs in all the churches and desecrated them. The political divisior 
France are only one of the symptems ef a moral decomposition which ha 
éontinued for centuries. What is wanting in France is a living faith. w 
would not be simply a faith in words and forms, er a bratal faith in matt 
in facts, in hunger and thirst. in the objects which can satisiv the anima! 
instincts of man. 
r 
Notes. 

()' the new magazines that come to us, not the least re 

Colorado Monthly, ot which wi have seen one numbe » and « y) \ 
make the following notice, as requested by the publish “The Mo 
published at Denver, Colorado, and contains full dt ib 

— ; 


about that remarkable land; its pages are embellished with ‘ Wil 
of the wonderful and peculiar Rocky Mountain scenery—the fi 

world.” We cannot speak of the engfavings, as our number, “ owing to th 
snow blockade,” contains none, but it is true of the letterpress that it. de 
contain a good deal of information about the new Territory — it 
contains, as the atlidavits say, a good deal of “ information 


begins on the outside of the cover, 


‘re is printed a deep-red rose with 





legend in which the prophecy at all events is patriotic, whatever the 
plied statement as to the present condition of the Territory may be: “t 
desert shall blossom as the rose” it is predieted. In the body of the m 
zine we find, first, ““ A Few Words about the Indians.” and they are « 
kind that was to have been expected trom people who have been made awa 


ble barbarity of the wild red dey 


of ‘the wanton cruelty and irresponsi 
known in Arizona by the more classical name of Apaches,” and as to wl 
it is the opinion of the writer inthe Monthly that “0 amount of favers show 
them by the white settlers, or of supplies furnished by tl 
any tendency to allay their innate desire to plunder, scalp, mutilate, and 
commit all kinds of fiendish atrocities.” ‘* These incorrigible demons it 
he continues, “ that Vincent Colyer, and others of that ilk whose human 

equally one-sided, wish to feed, clothe, and teach good morals & peace 


way, at the expense of the Government. and, at the same time, 





the just punishment of their crimes by substituting missionary e 
tary control.” There are no bad India n Colorado, however, the writ 
adds: Eastern people who vo there will see oniy Utes who are peace ibly di 
posed, and whe, even when inelined to steal oxen or other chattels. “are 


likely first to ask for them.” Another article speaks of irrigation, and tells th: 


Colorado tarmer—who would seem to have the notion that Colorado is tos 
dry—that * no farmer, let him live in the most highly favored spot in tl 


universe, can afford to do without irrigation,” and the writer “ ventures t 


statement, and challenges contradiction, that irrigation is an actual ‘ 
sity in any climate, in any country.” He praises very highly the preductiy 


ness of the Colorado soil, averring that within six miles of Denver he 





seen wheat growing equal to any wheat raised in England or on the sho 


ofthe Mediterranean, and that the fancy kinds of wheat sent out by the D 


partment of Agriculture are so far exceeded by the productions of Colorad 





as to bring sn 


les upon the lips of the person who compares them. Let any ma 
who doubts the fact, says he, “ wait upon me at the Territorial Library a 
Awricuitural Society Rooms on Larimer Street, Denver.” There the doubte: 


F 


what is promised him, and opportunity to see “ the conparison, or rather t 





nay have any sort of satisfaction, we dare say, but a sieht of the sample 








contrast,” between wheat raised by irrigation aud wheat, to call it se, raised 


by any other means. This writer, it is our duty to sav, is a civil enginee 
What he saysseems all very true. Just previously to the time ithe Mouthly 


made its appearance, the weather in Denver had been unusually wintry, it ap 


pears, Or, as the Vonthly saves, “ States weather bee 





ne quite popular in Cole 
rade this year,” snow to the depthof a feot having fallen on the 17th and 20th © 
November, and the warm winds from the Pacific not having swept in, s 

} 


their commen custom. Not only snow came, but on one evening ¢ 


ne town 
was enveloped in a heavy mantle of vapor, which the editor conjectures to 
have come for the purpose of symbolizing the future greatness of Denver, by 
‘bringing it into closer sympathy with the metropolis of Great Britain, ne 
But with that pride of climate which seems to Ix 


‘ } { ” 
mM ted to ts aense toes, 
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g sin of mankind in all countries, and which flourishes more luxu- 
riuntly in Denver and that region than elsewhere, he hastens to say that the 
fog had none of the disagreeable effects of a London fog, and that in dura- 
taon it was only momentary. He mentions also as unusual a beautiful frost 
sterm, which, on the 26th of November, attracted the attention of all be- 
holdersa—delicate flakes of ice falling for some hours, and affording a novel 
spectacle, During the fine sleighing, the citizens improvised sleighs after a 
method invented by Mr. W. J. Kinsey, a carriage-maker apparently, who, 
as we understand it, removing the tire and felloes of the wheels of a buggy, 
and fitting runners to those of the spokes, showed Denver how “to revive 


a besetting 


the memories of merry Christmas days at the East.” 
desirous of trying the climate, which indeed every one pronounces admirable 
for all well people and many sick ones, may have board at “the best hotel 
in the city” for six dollars a week if they board by the day, and doubtless 
fir less if they make agreement with the “ proprietress, Mrs. Martha Karns,” 
to stay for some greater length of time. We are glad to see that the Colorado 
Vonrthly has a department devoted to educational matters, and proposes to 
impress it on the minds of the people that the way to make a community 
richest, in money and in everything else, is to support good schools and give 
every child an education—in which undertaking we hope the editor and pub- 
lisher may succeed; and, indeed, in every other of the “variety of good 
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A writer new to us, Mr. Andrew (. 
Wheeler, begins an American novel, “ Water Won,” which apparently has a 
good deal of Charles Reade in it—or rather the writer appears to have 
something of Charles Reade in him, which is another matter. Wo 
do not know if it will be good, but we found ourselves reading 
these first chapters with some interest. Another article is one en- 
titled “Nota Bene,” in which Mr. William Wyckoff talks of street 
signs, and, among other things, informs the Broadway passenger that the 
gray horse, which he will recollect as looking so lifelike, in a certain car- 


, Tiage warehouse on the right-hand side as one goes up, has doubtiess perished 


We observe that persons | 


in the Chicago fire; for it was to Chicago he was sent when two or three 
years ago he was lost to Broadway. A sign, which was once visible some- 
where near this same horse’s window, and which Mr. Wyckoff does not men 
tion in his full enumeration, we remember as being among the more effective 
of its kind. It was the stripped skin of a iion’s whelp that had been untimely 


| cut off, or perhaps untimely born; but, small as it was—it was no more 


objects” to which they announce that their magazine is devoted, not for- | 
getting their wonderful scheme of making people read their advertising | 


columns. They offer a prize of twenty-five dollars to the person who first 
solves a certain puzzle—the solution being, so far as we make out, occultly 
hidden in the words of the advertisements themselves, and only to be got at 
by the conscientious reader who counts each letter; or, indeed, we may say, 
by the prince of darkness himself, such is the depth of obscurity in which 
the ingenious author has involved the subject. 

—The conductors of the City, the newest of the New York magazines, 
announce that in their undertaking “a due mingling of purely literary, 
artistic, instructive, and practical matters covering the ground of taste, cul- 
ture, convenience, and public good is aimed at.” Of this extensive field, the 
number before us best succeeds in covering the artistie part, and we bespeak 
the attention of our readers for the photozincographice reproductions which 
illustrate Mr. Charles Sumner’s article entitled “The Best Portraits in En- 
graving.”’ Mr. Sumner has long been a great collector of fine engravings, 
aud being, to say the least of it, not less avid of facts than he is kuown to be 
of principles, he does not possess an engraving about whose subject and 
author he does not know all that the books tell us, and about which he can- 
uot discourse not only instructively, if one is fond of facts, but with interest 
and feeling also, as of a collector fond of his treasures. The publisher of the 
City Mr. Sumner has permitted to make use of his collection for the purpose 
of copying two portraits, famous among connoisseurs as masterpieces of the 
prince and the king of engraving, Nanteuil and Gerard Edelinck—the por- 
traits, namely, of Pompone de Belliévre, President of the Parliament of 
France, and of Philippe de Champagne, a Flemish painter. For letterpress 
to accompany these reproductions—which must be said to be executed with 
a success greater than could have been well expected—Mr. Sumner has made 
a sort of essay about engravers and engravings, and especially about these 
two great engravings, in which he comments very agreeably on the works 


and the workmen of this branch of art. We donot know of anything from 


his pen more pleasaut. Perhaps, however, the intrinsic beauty, 
great as it is, of the funeral sermon preached over the body of 
Pompone de Belliévre, is hardly so great as to make us_ glad, 


than a few inches long—it had in its countenance all the dignified fiercencss 
and energy of aspect that it could have shown had it been of full age to rend 
and tear. Something was due to the yellow glass eyeballs which the taxi- 
dermist had given him; but the frown and the set of the jaw were as much 
his own and as leonine as if he had never known bran, but, as the ancient 
fable ran, his father breathed upon and put life in his nostrils. “‘ The Townwaril 
Tendency” is an essay by Dr. Bellows, in which the tendeucy of population to 
accumulate in cities is discussed and approved ; “The Modern Magian” is a 
story by Mr. Julian Hawthorne; “Jessie” is by Mrs. Harriett Preseott Spofford ; 
“ Hotels” is by Mr. Thomas W. Knox; “The Editor’s Rendezvous” contains 
brief essays like the “ Nebule” ef the Galaxy, but more extensive in range, 


| as being to some extent political, and as containing what literary and other 


| Mr. J. E. Hilgard. 


criticism the magazine contains; Mr. A. R. Spofford makes an article on 


| “ American Humor”; there is a poem by Mr. Stedman; there is a series of 


illustrations, procured from General McClellan’s office, showing what is the 


| scheme for the restoration of our piers and docks; and there is, finally, a 


scientific article, illustrated, entitled “Studies of the Tides,” and written by 
This, we think, will be called a very good showing for 


a first number. Perhaps it will be considered promising for the pecuniary 


| success of the City that the publisher places between the body of the maga- 


_ partment, or a portion of it, agreeable reading for the general public. 


coupling cars. 


zine and the advertisements some pages which bear the name of “‘ A Record 
of Progress,” and in which proprietors of inventions, projectors of railroads, 
and other similar business men may, for a stipulated price, explain their 
Exercising a certain care, the publisher may even make this de- 
For 
instance, anybody whatsoever might be very willing to read the pages in 
which Colonel Ezra Miller sets forth the merits of his improved method or 
Railroad commissioners know all about it, we suppose ; but 
it would seem advisable for passengers to know about it too, ifit is really true 


schemes. 


* | that there is in use on many railroads, and may at no great expense bein use on 


all, a mode of coupling cars which makes it absolutely impossible that there 


' should be such an accident as that “telescoping” accident in Massachusetts 


all things considered, to see Mr. Sumner taking pains to quote from it | 


this passage: “It were easy for him,” says the preacher, “to have turned 
a deluge of wealth into his house, but he knew that gifts insensibly cor- 
rupt—that the specious pretext of gratitude is the snare in which the great- 


est souls allow themselves to be caught; that a man covered with favors has | 


difficulty in setting himself against injustice in all its forms; and that a 
inagistrate divided between a sense of obligations received aud the care of 
the public interest, which he ought always to promote, is a paralytic magis- 
trate, deprived of a moiety of himself.” The maguanimity of Pompone’s 
soul, as depicted in his face, where wisdom, benevolence, and courage are 
refined and lighted up by delicacy and honor, is much to be desired for all 
niagistrates in all lands; but there is a way and a time of rebuking magis- 
trates who may lack it that set to youth an example of delicacy and true 
dignity of spirit much better than that set by the personage rebuked. Mr. 
Summer supplies the one of the two “distinguished authors” of the list of 
tributors to the City, and his contribution differs decidedly from similar 
coutributions that magazines sometimes show us. The case is different with 
the other, ior Mir Greeley’s remarks about the various “ World's Fairs” and 


ail. 


col 


Ol 
singularly empty, especially if one considers the chance 
ifford 


eryatal palaees are 


whieh the subject Lanv writer with definite views 


last summer; which entirely prevents that jerk at starting which is so dis- 
agreeable to nervous people and other people ; which vastly diminishes that 
oscillation of the cars when in rapid motion which is of all sources of rail- 
road accidents the most fruitful ; and which renders unnecessary the crushing 
of brakemen between the cars they are coupling, as the Miller platform is so 
constructed that the cars are coupled automatically. Colonel Miller’s presen- 
tation of his case is eminently taking, and seems to be the writing of a very 
straightforward and trustworthy man. It is his assertion that loose coupling 
causes seven-cighths of the accidents on American railroads. 

—The Kansas Magazine offers in justification of its existence the state- 
ment that “the word ‘ Kansas’ is at once historic and characteristic, em- 
bracing both a memory worth preserving and a present fit for portrayal,” that 
“ Kansas history is national history, Kansas people are cosmopolites, and 
Kansas enterprise fully reflects that splendid spirit of faith and pluck which 
is carrying civilization horizonward.” This no doubt means that the maga- 
zine will give us sketches of the men and actions of the days when Kansas 
was “bleeding Kansas,” and “ Border Ruffians ” and “ Free State men ” were 
fighting out, as well as Mr. Buchanan's governors would let them, the quar- 
rel between the North and South. Kansas politics were, at any rate, 


_ national polities, whatever they may be now, and many a tale could be told 


of the fanaticism of freedom and the fanaticism of slavery, which struggled 
together on her prairies from the days of ’54 and till the last stroke of 
slavery, when Quantrell's raiders massacred the people of Lawrence. This is 
well done in one article in this first number of the magazine—“ Border An- 


oaded 


vv 


| nals,” by Mr. C. B. Wilkinson, who gives us a chapter out of the history of 


on the subject of © headquarters. 


the famous city of Saint Jo, where Southwestern Secessionism once made its 
“ Oliver Brown,” too, by Mr. F. B. Sanborn, is a sketch that 
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may be said to belong to Kansas, in virtue of the leadership of “ Old Osawat- 
tomie,” his father, in the bushwhacking days; and the same thing may 
with emphasis be said of the obituary remarks on James Montgomery, 
better known as Jim Montgomery, and to some as Colonel Montgomery, 
who commanded after the Kansas time, or attempted to command, a 
colored regiment in South Carolina and Georgia. He could not make war 
in a way to satisfy Colonel Shaw, who, we think, served with him at one 
time, nor Colonel Higginson, nor indeed anybody else who had any notion of 
making war in a civilized manner. But when it came to the kind of busi- 
ness indicated by this entry in his note-book, he was at precisely the business 
he eould do: “Russ Hinds: hung the 16th day of November. He 
was a drunken Border Ruffian, with a good deal to hang, but good 
for nothing else. He had caught a fugitive slave, and carried him back 
to Missouri for the sake of a reward. He was condemned by a jury 
of twelve men. The law found in the 16th verse of Exodus 21st.” 
The text in question, which reads, “And he that stealeth a man and selleth 
him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely be put to death,” certainly 
was no part of the Territorial law ; but Montgomery was an Old Testament 
Puritav, and the circumstances of Kansas were such just then as to require 
wen of a certain sort rather than perfect men. <A few like him might do 
something for Kansas politics—or politicians perhaps—even to-day, when 
Border Ruffianism has ceased. It is still profitable to reflect, if we may be 
excused for pointing the moral for the thousandth time, how it is that the 
Montgomerys are succeeded by the Pomeroys. We believe there is little 
else to mention in the January number of the Kansas Magazine. “ Black 
Jack” narrates a thoroughly Western incident of the wild variety ; Mr. W. 
E. Channing writes about “ Wulur Lake,” and puts the condor in the Hima- 
layas; Mrs. H. M. North declares that the French were beaten by the Prus- 
sians because they “have no homes”; there are some lively short para- 
graphs under the heading “ A-bee-cees”; some poetry by Mr. George 
Alfred Townsend; a pathetic Western piece called “ Nery”; and, in general, 
what may be called a miscellaneous assortment of magazine pieces which, we 
should think, might have a local popularity. There is not as yet, we should 
say, much promise of the general public’s being very commandingly ad- 
dressed by the new magazine; but old Abolitionists, who were active in the 
days of Shavpe’s rifles and the New Eng!and Emigration Society, may find 
things that will have for them very much interest. 


—Mr. Wendell Phillips’s lecture on the “‘ Lost Arts,” which has probably 
been repeated oftener than any other that has been heard in our “lyceums,” 
has more than once been accused of inaccuracies which seriously weaken 
the case he seems to make out for the ancients. For his aim is to show that 
they not only practised a number of valuable arts of which the secret has 
perished, but were familiar with others on which modern discovery plumes 
itself. The microscope and the telescope find their place, according to Mr. 
Phillips, in the latter category. M. Th. Henri Martin, Dean of the Faculty 
of Letters in Rennes, is of the opposite opinion, as is implied in the title of a 
recent contribution of his to an Italian scicntifie journal: “On the Optical 
Instruments falsely attributed to the Ancients by some Modern Scholars,” 
M. Martin denies that the optical tube with which the ancients observed the 
stars was anything but a tube, without lenses; and accounts for their having 
seen stars now only discoverable with a glass on the supposition that such 
astronomers were endowed with uncommon vision, besides that the stars 
themselves may have undergone changes in the meantime affecting their 
prominence and importance. The same argument is extended to spectacles 
for the near-sighted, microscopes, and other magnifying contrivances, as to 
all which the author contends that the ancients, if they had had them, would 
have left some mention of them in their writings. Doubtless his explana- 
tion, which is ingeniously and learnedly framed, will solve many oi the 


problems proposed by those who take Mr. Phillips’s view, but on the face of 


it it seems inadequate to remove the grounds of controversy altogether. 


—M. Philaréte Chasles, in a very caustic review of French literature 
during the past year, in the Athenwum of December 30, has several “little 
digs” at the French Academy, he being of opinion that it is a national dis- 
grace not to find on its rol!s the names of such creative geniuses as Descartes, 
Moliére, Beaumarchais, Dumas, and Fourier. He asserts that “it has no 
longer any weight in the intellectual sphere, but merely in the sphere of in- 


trigues.” It can only recover its influence by changing the mode of its 
elections. The change which M. Chasles proposes is radical indeed. The 


“stupid custom” of the candidate calling upon his future electors must be 
given up. Next, a list of candidates deemel worthy must be drawn up, and 
tne discussions had on them published. Then a certain time, must still 
elapse before the election, in which the Academy must “consult public 
opinion.” The new academician, by the way, M. Littré, gives notice in the 
Philosophie Positive of an intention on the part of himself and his associates 


in that 


sciences, 


teview to compose six treatises—“ one for each of the fundamental 


mathematics, astronomy, 


y, physics, chemistry, bielogy, and soci- 
These are to be so subordinated to one another that each science 
forms an introduction to the one above it in the scale. Moreover, by in 
eluding only what is of essential importance, the entire course is to be made 
brief enough to be mastered in a time compatible with the necessities of life, 
and still “ complete enough to raise the student to the main level of positive 
knowledge.” 


ology.” 


—An article in the Academy of December 15, by Professor Max Miiller, 
shows very significantly what progress in Latin pronunciation has been 
made in England during the past few months. When the question of reform 
was started, Professor Miiller felt very much exercised about the letter ¢. 
He thought this would be an insuperable stumbling-block to the conservative 
English mind. “What!” it would be said, “is Sisero to be called Kikero ? 
This will never do in the world.” So, for the benefit of the weaker brethren, 
he called attention to the well-known difference between guttural and palatal 
k, attempting to show that something might be said in favor of a slightly 
different sound of the ¢ in ca and in ci. 
decided success. 


In one sense, his argument was a 
When a special pleader of Professor Miiller’s ability and 
ingenuity made so poor a case, it showed how little hope there was for such 
pronunciations as Tchitchero, Tsitsero, and Sisero. After being away from 
England some months, Professor Miller has just got back, and, behold a 
change! He finds that since he has been gone—posquam illue Arrius isset 
the British youth have all learned to say Kikero. Now he withtraws his 
plea, and welcomes the k pronunciation, which he was always in favor of. 
—On one point we must take exception to Professor Miiller’s statements. 
He says: “ Though nearly all scholars in Germany and France were con 
vinced that Aikero was right and Zizero”—he means Tsilsero--* was wrong. 
not one, as far as I know, had ever ventured to adopt the right proaun 
tion in any university or school. [ see with great satisfaction that public 
opinion in England, or, I should rather say, the opinion of those on whom 
the introduction of a correct pronunciation of Latin will mainly depend, the 
masters of public schools, has made such rapid progress that no compromise 
is required. I, therefore, gladly withdraw my plea, and I hope that Eng 
land will have the credit iv this as in other reforms. if not of havi 
first to find out what is right, at all events of having been 
do what is right.” Such credit as may attach to “having be 
to do what is right” can hardly be left with En 


ig been the 
the first to 
u the first 
giand. Long before any 
stir was madein England, the Reformed Pronunciation had been adopted in 
Harvard College, and taken up with great alacrity by the schools preparing 
pupils for that institution. In the excellent Boston Latin School, for ex 
ample—not to speak of many other schools, public and private, in Massachu- 
setts—a generation of boys is growing up to which Sisero in a Latin ser 

tence will have quite an Opican twang. We say in a Latin sentence, for the 
distinction between a Roman name in a Latin sentence and the same name 


of sight. To say Kikero and 


in ordinary English parlance is oiten left out 
Kaisar, in talking English, would be as pedantic as to say Firence or Wien. By 
the way, how long will newspapers and popular magazines keep up the 
meaningless phrase, “ Continental pronunciation,” when there is such good 
ground for hope that the Reformed or Latin Pronunciation may uproot all 
Continental pronunciations ? 

—Latin pronunciation naturally suggests Greek pronunciation. In the year 
124%, Professor Sophocles published his “ History of the Greek Alphabet, with 
Remarks on Greek Orthography and Pronunciation.” Though this book 
showed the same vast reading and masterly grasp of the subject which have 
made the author's subsequent works classics, it attracted very little atten- 
tion. 
was 


It was published twenty or thirty years too soon, and the public mind 
apathetic. 
phocles’s later studies might suggest, would be gladly weleomed now and 
receive the attention it would deserve. 


A new edition, with such modifications as Professor So- 


—For new books on Musie one has always to go ty» Germany, and the 
publications of the last few months present much that is interesting. First 
and foremost is the collection of “ Popular Lectures on the Fermation of a 
Critical Musical Taste,” by Hermann Kiister (Leipzig: Breitkopf und Her- 
tel), which should be read by every one who wishes to enjoy musi 
standingly. The lectures are clear and well expressed, and are full of ex- 
cellent examples. The “ Catechism of Composition,” by J. 2. Lobe (Leip- 
zig: Weber), and the “Theoretical and Practical Study of Harmony and 
Music” of Leopold Heinze (Ober-Glogau: Hande!), 
further into the practical knowledge of 


under 


will carry the reader 
music. Among books of musical 
history and biography we must note “German Composers,” by Dr. Emil 
Naumann (Berlin: Oppenheim), a series of lectures delivered at the Victoria 
in 1870-71, devoted to the chief German composers since Bach. 


The treatment of Meyerbeer and Waguer in one chapter is exceedingly s'n 
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—While speaking of annuals, we must mention a work so elaborate that 
it hardly seems to belong to the class: “The Illustrated Catalogue and Oars- 
man’s Manual for 1371” (Troy : Waters, Balch & Co.) 
bound volume, quarto, of nearly 500 pages, beautifully printed on 
paper, with red-line borders throughout, and liberally illustrated. Primarily 
designed to advertise the merits of the paper boats manufactured by the pub- 
lishers, it appears to have been diligently and conscientiously edited with a 
view to embracing all that is needful to be known in regard to the structure 
of pleasure-boats, the art of rowing, the best methods of training, and the 
history of boat-racing in this country and in Engiand. The Rob Roy canoe 
is here figured in diagrams, along with the shells with which Americans are 
more familiar, and of which twenty-two varieties are here counted. Part V. 
is devoted to hints on the construction of boat-houses, also accompanied by 
plans and specifications. Part III. relates to regattas, and is undoubtedly 
the completest record ever attempted of our college and association races, of 
the English university races, and of international contests; while Part LV. 
is a very elaborate directory of the boat-rowing and hunting clubs and asso- 
ciations of the United States and British Provinces in existence on the 30th 
November, 1870. This directory, generally giving two names on a page, in 
cludes 273 associations, great and small, and extends over 150 pages. The 
collection of these statistics could only have been the result of great pains 
taking, but we have no doubt the publishers will find their 


This catalogue is a 


toned 


account in it. 


| They promise an improved edition next year, but those whose interest lies in 


~ 
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ila “The Great Piano-forte Virtuosi of our Time” (Berlin: Behr) is 
i very entertaining collection of reminiscences of Liszt, Chopin, Tausig, and 
i t, by W. von Lenz, well known to the musical world by his studies 
Beeth Lenz is now very old, and it can be seen from the title that 
the mur time” is not the present day with its Bulon and Rubinstein. Per- 
1 remember Mendelssohn’s description in his letters of his playing 
ly oethe, will perhaps be interested in “Goethe and his Relations to 
Mu by W. von Bock (Berlin: Schneider), Some new letters and recol 
lections of Mendelssohn himself have just been published by his friend 
Nduard Devrient. We are glad to see the first volume of the complete 
writings and poems of Richard Wagner (Leipzig: Fritzsch), which contains, 
besides “ Rienzi” and “ Der Fliegende Holliinder,” the various sketches he 
published when he was earning his bread in Paris in 1840 and 1841, The 
best of these is “A Pilgrimage to Beethoven.” Wagner then had much 
humor, and his style was pleasanter than now. His last brochure, “ Beeth- 
oven,” is very hard reading. The Beethoven Centenary of 1870 called out a 
number of memories, of which the best is “ The Beethoven Festival and the 
Art of the Pres "by Ludwig Nohl (Wien: Braumiiller), the biographer 
of Mozart, and av adherent of the new school. Ferdinand Hiller, the sue- 
cessor of Mendelssohn, and a violent partisan of the old school, has also 
published a charming essay on Beethoven, which is printed separately and 
iso in his 1 little book, “ From the Tone-Life of our Time” (Leipzig: Leuck- 
art). ‘Chas book contains in addition articles on Rossini, Hauptmann, and 
Bach, and an amusing sketch called “Too Much Music,” directed against | 
the ideney to riot in musical noise at dinners and balls and in gardens of 
all sort 
We have received from Messrs. B. Westermann & Co. the “ Almanach 
ile Gotha” for 1872, and from Messrs. Pott, Young & Co. “ Whitaker's Alma- 
nae,” also for the current year. Armed with these two annuals, no American 


need remain ignorant how any part of the civilized world is governed, what 
is population is, and area and productions, and how it is represented abroad ; 
ind especially how the English-speaking portion of the globe fares socially 

‘Almanach de Gotha,” with its princely genealogies, its 
diplomatic and statistical exhibit for the year, its necrology and its chronique, 
The present issue (its 109th) has as usual 
el portraits—of the King and Queen of Spain, Gen. Von Roon, 
Gortehakoff, and Thiers. 


and politically. The 


is too well Known to need description. 
anumber of ste 
The changes wrought by the Franco-German war 
we thus briefly indicated in the preface : 

‘In the Partie géncalogique a new chapter has been devoted to the im- 
perial house of Germany ; the chapter ‘ France’ has been suppressed, and the 
family of Napoleon LIL. figures under the name of ‘ Bonaparte’ [second part 


of the Genealogy : Faumilles princiéres non souveraines.] The nomenclature 
of the Cardinals hitherto contained in the chapter ‘ Pope and Cardinals’ has 
been transferred to the Partie diplomatique under the rubric ‘ Holy Apostolic 
See \ new chapter has also been inserted under ‘Spain’ devoted to the 
fainily new reigning in that country.” 

* Whitaker's Almanac” is, we trust, known to most of our readers—if it is 
not, they will be surprised at the amount of useful information compressed 
into so small a compass and sold at so cheap a price. It is, of course, pyri- 
marily designed to circulate in Great Britain and the colonies, and hence is 
rit i lists of the peerage, of the House of Commons, of the army, etc., ete., 
main imperial statisties; but all that relates to foreign countries has as much 


American as for British readers. Like the “Almanach de Gotha,” it 


mterest tor 


has especial value for editors, and writers upon foreign affairs, and indeed 
ah he said to be indispensable to them. It has proved serviceable, we re- 
mark by the iy, to the editor of the New York Observer “Year Book,” 
Which appeared for the first time last year, on better paper and move attrae- 
tively printed than now. The only substantial difference between the two 
tio epting the extensive alterations to date) is that the present 
Year Book” furnishes extracts from the census, and reproduces certain early 
winbers of * Poor Richard's ‘ nanae,” which are curious reading. With- 
t overlooking the humor of the passage which we quote from the preface 
to * Poor Richard” for 1737, we may fairly conelude from it that Franklin had 
1 prevision of a weather-signal serviee such as now lets ‘anybody know 

vhat weather itis 1,000 miles off” 
\s to the weather 1 was to fall into the method my brother J——n 


id tell you, 
ld to the 


Nonwih ¢ “olenad, ts 


Snow here, or in. New England,—Rain here, or 
en — Warm to the Southward, and the 


whatever errors Lomight con I should be something more secure of 

being deteeted in ena: But 1 c ea rit will be of no service to any- 

iv tol what weather it is 1,000 miles off, and theretore I always set 

positively what weather my reat der will have, be he where he will at 

We mode tly desire ouly the favorable allowance of a day or tivo 

la day or ico after the precise day against which the weather is 

ind if it does not come to pass accordingly, let the fault be laid upon 

t who, ‘tis very like, may have transposed or misplac’d it, perhaps 

mivi of putting in his holidays : and since, in spight of all I 

‘ iv, people will give him great part of the eredit of making my Alma- 
cks by easonable he should take some share of the blame.” 


the practical rather than the statistical portions of the ‘‘ Manual,” and 
would be disposed to purchase it on that account, need hardly fear, we should 
think, that the present edition will be superseded. 


TAINE’S NOTES ON ENGLAND." 


ede that by the issue of an English version of his “ English Literature ’ 

. Taine has been made one of the topics of the day, this volume ot 
“ Notes on England” may expect Offering, as it doos, a 
glimpse of the documents and materials on which the History rests, it is a 
valuable complementary sequel to that work. These notes were taken, the 
author informs us in a short preface, during two visits, in 1361 and 1=62 ; 
they have been revised and modified from the impressions of a visit last 
year, and, as they stand, they present an extremely copious and comprehen- 
sive record of personal experience. 

The reader’s foremost impression will be that the author is a singularly 
vigilant and methodical observer. His note-book is never out of his hand, 
and facts, facts, is his constant demand. His work fairly bristles with them : 
his constant effort is to resolve his impression into a positive and definite 
statement. “TI continue,” 
nothing seems to me so pleasant as an evening passed in this way, with on 
or two interlocutors who are sincere, obliging, and unprejudiced, who have 


a double welcome. 


he somewhere says, “to jot down conversations ; 


seen life and the world; national conceit does not interfere; you talk to 
learn, not to contend or shine. You venture to give the little characteristic 
fact, the telling detail ; each offers, as briefly as he can, the best of 
his experience. My mind has never fed so largely so well; I 
remained catechizing and listening till one o’clock in the morning.” And 
again: “ When I feel an inference beginning to take shape in my mind, | 
earry it to two or three English friends who have travelled; I submit it 
their judgment; we reason about it; it comes out of the discussion cor 
rected or developed, and the next day [ write it down as it stands.”’ As to 
the value of some of M. Taine’s inferences there will be various opinions, 
but his manner is the right mauner, and his temper is excellent. 

He begins with the dehors—the outside look of things; and by the « 


precise, 


nor 


to 


nere\ 
and vivacity of his pictorial faculty reminds us afresh of what we have fo 
merly suspected—that deseriptive and not philosophical writing is his strong 
point. He visits docks and workhouses and he 
Derby, walks the streets, and lounges indefatigably in the parks; questi 
converses, gazes, crowds item upon item. The climate seems to him dete! 

able; he returns to it again and again with undiminished hostility, and ex 

hausts his vocabulary in the attempt to express its abominations. We think 
that he exaggerates its influence as a factorin English character; but correct 

ness here is a matter of degree. One thing certainly that if 
uational temper is the product of external influences to the extent contended 
for by M. Taine, a larger sense of external beauty than he recognizes would 
have been apportioned to the English; for their climate, if not the 
cheerful, is surely the most picturesque and, so to speak, the most pictorial 
in Europe. Fora single “ effect’ landscape and interior secenery pro 
duced in France or Italy at a given moment by the play of light and 
there are a hundred in England. There is a hiatus here, as at various other 


churches ; goes to the 


iis, 


may be said: 


most 


shade, 


1872. 


Hachette. 


Par H. Taine.’ Paris: 
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points in M. Taine’s reasoning. The moist, darksome, shifting, marine at- 
mosphere which in his theory helps so largely to account for the idiosyn- 
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crasies of the Flemish and Dutch painters—their lowness of tone, their 


patient science and finish—has produced under English conditions the gau- 
diest school of art in Europe—a school in whieh eclor is nothing if not 
“telling,” and in which, as a general thing, science and finish are conspicu- 
In fact, we imagine foreign observers are apt to lapse into an 

There is, in the first place, the 
peculiar atmospheric medium of London, Liverpool, and Manchester—a 
monstrous and indefinable compound of fog and coal smoke and the myriad 


ously absent. 
easy fallacy as regards the English climate. 


fine exhalations of serried hundreds of thousands of human creatures, half 


of them the most squalid in the world; then there is, in the second piace, 


the English climate proper—the climate of villages and lanes and parks, of 


the whole vast world of English ruralism, and this, to the eye of sense (put- 
ting aside the eye of sentiment), fairly swarms with wsthetic suggestions. 
On the whole, M. Taine finds little beauty in the outward aspect of English 
life. He is overwhelmed, like most foreigners, with the massiveness and 
hugeness and multitudinousness of the material civilization, and he is 
struck, like Hawthorne, with a certain broad analogy between the English 
and the Romans of the Empire. The same vast and multifarious needs, 
gratified on the same huge scale—in the one case by conquest, in the other 
by industry ; the same immense development of practical and material 
resources. The Crystal Palace at Sydenham, with its gigantic aggrega- 
tion of specimens and trophies and pastimes, vividly recalls the traditional 
image of the baths and circuses and museums of the antique sovereign 
The want of taste is the salient fact: if it strikes an American, it 
must doubly offend a Freuchman ; and it finds its most powerful expression 
in the costume of the women. 


people. 


“Their excessive overdress suggests the 
lorette or the parvenue ; one is amazed to see reputable young women decked 
out in such a fashion. At Hyde Park, on Sunday, among the ladies and the 
young girls of the wealthy middle-class, the intemperance of dress is shock- 
ing; bonnets like piled-up tufts of rhododendrons, or else of snowy white- 
ness and extraordinary smallness, with bundles of red flowers and enormous 
ribbons; dresses of shiny violet silk, with dazzling reflections, or of stiff 
tulle on a roundabout cage of petticoats bristling with embroidery ; immense 
shawls of black lace falling to the heels, gloves of spotless white or of vivid 
purple; chains of gold, belts of gold, with buckles of gold; hair falling in 
a shining mass upon the back. Their heads are stiff on their necks, 
like those of beadles in a church-march; their hair is either plastered flat 
or excessively undone.” ient. To 
the beauty of Englishwomen the author in various other places does ample 


And on top of all this, no grace of movi 


justice, and of their moral graces, their steadfastness, their devotion, their 
precious domestic virtues, he seems to have formed a most flattering opinion. 
But as to their social faculty he makes fhe following happy discrimination : 

A 5 A 


“ According to C., an Englishwomau is incapable of presiding in a draw- 
ing-room (tenir un salon) as skilfully as a Frenchwoman; he knows but two 
or three women in this country who could. The Englishwoman lacks the 
tact, the promptitude, the pliancy, to enable her to accommodate herself to 
people and things, to vary her greeting, t catch a hint, slip in a compliment, 
make each guest the object of a particular welcome. She is only affable ; 
she has nothing but kindness and calmness. For myself, I ask nothing 
more, and I imagine nothing better. But it is plain that. a woman of the 
world, a woman who desires to make her house a favored and valued 
place of reunion for distinguished people of all kinds, has need of a 
talent more complex and more delicate. C. vastly admires the ease with 
which, with us, a young wife learns the world. A month after her 
marriage, she knows how to do the honors of her home to all comers; 
and, in the same way, a little bourgeoise takes her place at the desk 
in the shop the day after her wedding, catches the trick of the trade, 
talks, smiles, keeps customers. I saw the contrast at Dieppe, in a restau- 
rant. The husband, a Frenchinan, always empressé and smiling, circulated 
among the tables with all kinds of civilities, and seemed to be waiting on 
people for his pleasure ; the wife, an Englishwoman, stiff and serious, said 
In icy tones to people as they rose from table, ‘ Havé-vo payé, mosieur ?*” 


For certain elderly gentlewomen of England he professes an especial 
relish. Here is a passage which at once expresses it, and indicates his ad- 
mirable faculty for presenting his impressions as pictures : 


“Two of these aged ladies have remained in my mind as a fine Dutch 
picture. It was in the country, in a lofty parlor, upholstered in white and 
pearl-gray ; the high light was softened by the evening shadows. ‘The broad 
middle window jutted out upon a series of flower-beds, showing masses of 
verdure through its brilliant panes. On a chair, near the light, a young 
girl—fair, intelligent, and cold—sat reading a little religious treatise. In the 
middle, two old ladies, before a tea-table, entertained their guest. Faces 
with large features, serene, decided, even imperious; in this single point they 
differed from the Flemish portraits. For dress, gowns of black silk, in large 
folds, lace at the throat and at the wrists, rich gauze caps, with streamers, 
white embroideries at the bosom, as in the figures of Micrevelt ; the combi- 


nation of severity and opulence which is displeasing in the adornments of | 


the younger woman harmonized with their age and their gravity. Around 
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them, the signs of ample fortune, unquestioned position, a well-balanced 
mind, a healthy soul, a worthy life.” 


Upon education there is a very interesting chapter, especially it 
marks on the publie schools and on Oxford. English children seem to hk 
essentially different from Frenech—the grand distinetion being tha egard 
boys especially, there is no definite line of division, as Mra by , 
the moral life of the child and that of the grown man. “ School and society 
are on a level, without intermediate wall or moat : one prepares fo 
and leads into it, and the boy enters life not from a forcing-house and sy 
atmosphere. 2. . . The French collegian is ennuyé, embitt l, over-re 
fined, precocious—too preeocious; he is kept in a cage, and his i 
ferments.” The relation between English parents and children puzzles 
as it does most foreigners. The apparently reckless multiplication of off 
spring, the necessity not only of sons but of daughters shifting for th: 
selves, the want of sentimental confidence between mothers and sons, are 
at variance with French tradition. As to French habits under this last 
head, he mentions some facts which the unregenerate Anglo-Saxon dl 
hardly knows whether to pronounce very nice or (as Charles Lamb . 
very nasty. He closes his account of Oxford with a reflection whieh a: 


us vividly into a certain bitter and, as it were, tr 





ical phase ot 








gent Frenchman's consciousness—words which suggest atresh what se 
quently occurs to students of French literature, that the rays of the sun o 
“olory” must, after all, be rather chilling ones : 


“T visit [at Oxford] two or three of the professors’ residen: 
recalling old French hétels, others modern and delightiul, all wit 
and flowers, outlooks noble or graceful. In the very oldest, beneath th 
portraits of former occupants, are gathered all the elements of modern 
fort. I compare them to those of our scrants—denlike lo 
third story, in a great city, or to the gloomy quarters of the Sorbo nd | 
think of the meagre, colorless aspect of our College de France. Poo 


French! poor, indeed, living here and there as we can! We ave of vest 


day ; we have been ruined from father to son by Louis XTV., Louis XA 
the Revolution, by the Empire. We had pulled down, and } to 
over ali things anew. Here the generation that follows never | sv 


the generation that precedes; institutions are reformed by superpo 
and the present, resting on the past, continues it.” 


Both the interest of M. Taine’s work and the rigor of bis method 1 } 
their climax in his chapter on “The English Mine.” He has collected | 
a number of suggestive facts—such facts asa society rarely disengagwes by any 
spontaneous attempt at self-analysis, and tor which it is generally indebt 
to the fresher vision of an alien. His main impression is t ecl ti 
istic English mind is indifferent and even hostile to ideas, and finds 


almost exclusive pabulum in facts. The inside ef an English head is like 
oneof Murray’s guide-books, crammed with facts, tigu statistic p 
of historical information, useful moral admonition t lacks tves e 


spontaneity of thought, the general harmonizing action of a sense of st 


and form. Society furnishes the young Englishman when he ent t witl 
ready-made moulds (cadres) of thought; the religion is reasonable, the eo 
stitution excellent; the great lines of belief are distinctly t 1 
author says elsewhere, we remember, that the Englishman who b S 
finds on all things ready-made answers; the young Frenchman not but 
ready-made doubts. To theories, inferences, conclusions, to the more 
less irresponsible play of conjecture, opinion, and invention, the © n 


turns the cold shoulder. His power of conclusion strikes the author as strange 


ly unproportioned to his rate of information. M. Taine cites as an example 
a letter in Carlyle’s “ Life of Sterling,” written by Sterling from the West 
Indies to his mother immediately after a fierce tornado had ravaged } 


estate and almost destroyed his house. The writer is 


man of faney, but he contines 


an author, a poet, 


himself to a naked statement of fret 
accuniulates details, he draws a diagram, he sugges 
Crusoe. The point with M. Taine is that he make 


to embroider, generalize, or round off his picture. 


ts Gulliver and Robins 
no ph ases, ho attemy 


And this love of facts is 


} 


the more striking, as it includes the taste for moral as well as material tac 
M. Taine mentions two letters shown him by au “nglish lady. from two 
young friends recently married, each considering herself the happiest woman 
in the world. One of these ladies gives an exhaustive account of her mat 


rial circumstances—of her husband's appearance, manners, temper, of their 
house, their neighbors, their expenditure, their 


, 
Whole xfernmal ee iy 


The other traces, in equal detail, the moral history of her courtship and 


honeymoon, and reveals a singular aptitude for psychological observation 
The clearness, directness, and simnpl city of cach letter is the same; eaeh 3 
astring of special facts, without a hint of general reflection or conception. 


M. Taine touches further upon the comparative paucity in English speech 
Nothing 


} 
nothing 


of abstract words and general terms. is more naturalin French than 


such a formula as /e vrai, le beau et le bien; is less a matter of course 


in English than to allude to the True, the Beautiful, and the Good, M 











- ee alee caiiicteainihick 
Taine, we suppose, pretends here t» be dewtiug only with those straws 
which show how the wind blows, so that we may suggest a case even more 
in point—the common currency in French spece of the term la femme, as 
compared with its English analogue, For twenty times that this agreeable 
entity figures in an average French conversation, it puts in but the shadow 
of an appearance in an English ene. M. Taine’s theory may be infinitely 
fortified by special examples, and Americans, as a general thing, if they 


are not sensibly more furnished with the conceptive turn of mind, as we 


may roughly term it, than the English, are sufficiently less oppressed by 
that indefinable social proscription which, in England, weighs upon the 


jauntily-theorizing tendency, to feel a certain kindly fellowship with our 
author in his effort to establish his distinction. There is that in the walk 
and conversation of the average self-respecting Briton which denotes the 
belief that it is a sign of inferior, or at best of foreign, breeding to indulge, 
in the glow of conversational confidence, the occasional impulse to extem- 
porize a picturesque formula, or to harmonize fact with fact by the plastic 
solvent of an “idea.” This idiosynerasy, definitely stated, however, belongs 
to that class of allegations which immediately evokes as large a body of 
contradictory as of confirmatory testimony; and to our minds a juster, or 
at least a simpler, expression of the prime intellectual difference between the 
French is to be found in their unequal apportionment of 
The French possess that lively esthetic con- 
Upon this point our 


uglish and 


the sense of form and shape. 
cience which, on the whole, is such a simplifier. 
author also touches: 
political economy, shou!d have an exordium, a peroration, an architecture ; 
there occur few in the Revue des Deux Mondes which are not preceded by 
a sert of porch of general ideas.” That quality of the English mind on 
which M, Taine most insists—its imaginative foree—might secm in some de- 
cree to undermine this charge of the want of iutellectual agility ; but in English 
imaginations it is the moral leaven that works most strongly; their home is 
the realm of psychology, and their fondest exercise not the elaboration of 
theories, but the exposition of the facts of human character, the mystcries 

The Eng- 
lish genius for psychological observation has no correlative in France. Its 
vast indicated, in M. Taine’s opinion, by that delicate scrutiny of 
the childish mind effected by so many English-writing novelists—Dickens, 
George Eiot, the author of the “‘ Wide, Wide World.” We may say, on 
the other hand, however, that the enquiry has perhaps been pushed at one 
ts undue curtailment at the other. If there are no David Copper- 
fields nor Tom Tullivers in French literature, there are no Madame Bovarys, 


“In our magazines an article, even on science or on 


and secrets of conscience and the innumerable incidents of life. 


range 1s 


eml to i 


Jacques, nor Mauprats in English. 

It is iv fiction and in painting that this characteristic comes out most 
strongly; and upon the English school of art M. Taine has several very 
interesting pages. The absence of form, of the sense of design and of 
and the rich suggestiveness on the moral and sentimental line, seem 
to him here equally conspicuous. He professes a deep though restricted 
relish for Wilkie and Mulready, Landseer and Leslie: 


beauty, 


“It is impossible to be more expressive, to expend more effort to address 
the mind through the senses, to illustrate an idea or a truth, to collect into a 
surface of twelve square inches a closer group of psychological observations. 
What patient and penetrating critics!) What connoisseurs of man! . . . 
I find here and there masterpieces of this kind—that of Johnston, for exam- 
p'e—‘ Lord and Lady Russell receiving the Sacrament.’ Lord Russell is 
about to ascend the scaffold ; his wite looks at him full in the face to learn if 
he is reconciled with God. This intense gaze of the wife and Christian is 
admirable; she is satisfied now of her husband’s salvation. What a pity 
that it should have been painted instead of being written!” 

The reader who remembers the work in question (at Kensington) will 
iat it is a singularly characteristic mixture of sentimental delicacy 
and pictorial ineffectiveness, We refer him to the author’s remarks on the 
further idiosynerasies of English art and on Mr. Ruskin’s theories. They 
will yield some of the elements of that critical corrective without which 
Ruskin is so erratic, and with which he is so profitable, a monitor. The art 
in which the English have best succeeded is that of poetry ; the deep im- 
pressibility of the moral ego feeds the sources of their verse with unequalled 


generosity : 


agree tl 


* No poetry equals theirs, speaks so strongly and distinctly to the soul, 
moves it more to the depths, carries in its diction a heavier burden of mean- 
ing, reflects better the shecks and the strivings of our inward being, grasps 
the mind more potently and effectively, and draws from the innermost chords 
o! personality sounds so magnificent and so searching.” 

The reader will be surprised after this handsome compliment to find M. 
Paine citing “ Aurora Leigh” with infinite admiration as a representative 
h 


} 


Lis history so constantly betrays, of his insensibility to the color and 


peem. 


This choice is a capital example of that want of initiation 


The Nation. 
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mystery, as we may say, of English diction, and of his consequent failure to 
apprehend the native code of aesthetics and do justice to a whole great pro- 
vinee of the English mind. This provinee he has hardly visited; he might 
have gathered there on the outskirts many a Tennysonian, a Wordsworthian, 
or even a Byronie lyric, telling more in its twenty lines of the real genius of 
English verse than Mrs. Browning in her twenty thousand. Mrs. Browning, 
however, was certainly a poet of English temper, and we have no desire to 
eut the ground from under the feet of genuine admiration. 

M. Taine, reviewing his impressions, briefly concludes that the Enelish 
are better off than the French in three main points: the stability and liber- 
ality of their political system; the morality and healthy tone of their reli- 
gion ; the exteut of their acquired wealth, and their greater ease in acquiring 
and producing. Against these advantages he places in France: the better 


_ climate ; the more equal distribution of property ; and the vie de famille et 


| 


de société. You have in France the immense advantage that— 


“Tn talk, you can say anything—go to the end of your story or your 
theory. Fiction, criticism, art, philosophy, and general curiosity are not 
shackled, as on the other side of the Channel, by religion, morality, and the 
official propricties. . . These differences make the English stronger, 
the French happier.” 

A very obvious remark is that if, just now, the French can manage to be 
happy, we can but wonder and admire. But, in fact, French optimism has 
been pretty rudely tested through the whole course of French history. The 
“spirit of conversation ” apparently holds its own. May it still stand firm 
and continue to produce taleuts as vigorous, as living, as national as that of 
M. Taine ! 


RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN THE PENINSULA OF SINAT. 
a in Sinai, looked at simply as narratives of travel, are 
4 usually regarded as having no longer the charm of novelty. 
son, with his cautious and exact statements, and Stanley, with his pictorial 
descriptions, have made the general aspects of the Peninsula familiar to all 
who are interested in Biblical archeology. Mr. Palmer is the latest of a long 
line of competent men—Burekhardt, Russegger, Ruppell, Laborde, Robin- 
son, Lepsius, Wilson, Bonar, Stanley, and Holland—who have endeavored, 
by original and protracted enquiries, to interpret the geography, complex and 
difficult as it is, of that remarkable region, and to show its relations to the 
Mosaic history. But although the region is thus familiar, there is still some- 
thing quite novel in the narratives of Mr. Palmer. On his first expedition, 
he went as the associate of two engineers of the British army, whose business 
it was to make an accurate map of the Peninsula, under the general directions 
furnished them by the head of the Ordnance Survey of England, Sir Henry 
James. Photography also lent its aid to the exact reproduction of important 
scenes. When we add to this thdt Mr. Palmer kept rigidly on foot during 
the journeys which he made, we indicate another noteworthy peculiarity of 
his narrative. There is, besides, in his story an evident relish for the humor- 
ous, which is highly entertaining, though it is sometimes hardly accordant 
with the subject, and is certainly the very opposite of Dr. Robinson’s stately 
and serious narrative and of Dean Stanley’s beautiful style. 


Robin- 


Mr. Palmer is still a yonng man, a Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, and 
Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic. He is described to us by one who 


knows him personally as a man of cool, independent judgment, honest, 
patient, and not likely to be carried away by any prejudice or preconceived 


theory. His special qualification for the important researches confided to 
him appears to have been his knowledge of Arabic, which gave him advan- 
tages in the enquiries prosecuted on the spot ; but the modern nomenclature 
of places and the modern traditions are notoriously so untrustworthy, that 
his linguistic talent would have been of little value if it had not been supple- 
mented by careful observation and discriminating methods of examining 
evidence. He made two journeys to the Peninsula—first with the Ordnance 
Engineers, as already mentioned, to Sinai proper, in the winter of 1868-9 ; 
and second, in 1869-70, under the auspices of the Palestine Exploration Com- 
mittee, who requested him to prosecute his researches in the wilderness 
between Sinai and Palestine. The narrative of the first expedition consti- 
tutes Part First of the narrative; the second, Part Second. 

The party of the Ordnance Survey consisted of Captains Wilson and 
Palmer, of the Royal Engineers, Rey. F. W. Holland (who had made three 
previous Visits to Sinai, and went as a sort of guide to the expedition), Mr. 
Wyatt, who was charged with the natural history, four non-commissioned 
officers of the corps of Engineers, and the author of this narrative, to whom 
was assigned the duty of archeologist and linguist and that of entomologist— 
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the habits of the natives, as he tells us, “ affording every facility for combining 
the two pursuits.” The investigations were directed first to the accurate 
survey of the country, then to the determination of the site of the true Sinai, 
and then to an enquiry respecting the capacity of the Peninsula for sustaining 
the hosts of the Isreelitist Exodus. The map is, of course, the chief embodi- 
ment of the work of such an expedition as this. An area of country about 
3.600 miles in extent, embracing about one-third of the Peninsula, and in- 
cluding the loftiest regions of the south and west, was surveyed and plotted 
on a scale of Besides this, the two noteworthy 
summits, Jebel Mitisa and Jebel Serbal (which have been the rival claimants 
for the name and associations of Mount Sinai), were mapped on the very 
liberal scale of six inches to the mile. These special surveys were made 
with great difficulty, partly because the trigonometrical points were some- 
times 6,000 or 8,000 feet high, and far apart; partly because, for the want of 
wood, whitewashed piles of stone were employed as stations. But difficult 
as these labors may have appeared to the Engineers, they cannot, of course, 
be compared in difficulty with much that has been done elsewhere—in the 
trigonometrical survey of India, for example, or by the Californian Geologi- 
eal Survey. The Arabs were completely mystified by the work of the party, 
sometimes regarding it as extremely absurd, sometimes as extremely suspi- 
cious. Salem, the chief native guide, who had accompanied Mr. Holland on 
his previous journey, exclaimed one day, “ The Capténs spend hours and 
hours on a single mountain, and don’t make much of it after all. Now, 
Khawajah Hollol was a jeda (athlete), and did not waste his time looking 
through spy-glasses all day ; no, he used to take a book in one hand, and a 
pen in the other, and write it all down as he walked along.” 

The official map of the Ordnance Survey has not yet come under our eye. 
It is doubtless satisfactory in a high degree, but the reduced copy of it which 
is contained in this volume is quite obscurely printed, and, though more 


two miles to an inch. 


accurate in its details, is not nearly so clear and convenient as the map of 
K'epert prepared for Robinson. The reduced maps of Serbal and Miisa are 
still more imperfectly executed, and fail to give a clear impression of the 
relations which are discussed in the text. On the other hand, the woodeuts 
and lithographs, usually, if not always, reduced from photographs, are dis- 
tinct and impressive—often Robinson in this part of Palmer's volume, 
and the conclusion of the Survey is given as if it were a new aud important 
contribution to the local topography. Indced, we think there is one expres- 
sion which, in view of Robinson’s authority among German and American 
scholars, as well as among the English, is hardly correct—an assertion that 
the southeast summit is “ generally ” regarded as the true Sinai. 

This chapter on Mount Sinai, which is far from being as methodical 
and clear as we could desire in the treatment of a disputed point 
of so much interest, stands apart from the rest of the volume, which 
deals very little with questions of historical topography, and very fully 
with the incidents of travel. In respect to the question as to which 
is the true Mount Sinai of the Law, one of the summits of Jebel Misa, or 
one of Jebel Serba!, the members of the Ordnance party give a unanimous 
answer, and declare it to be Jebel Miisa—which is not a single peak, but a 
mountain mass two miles long and one broad, or thereabouts, with a narrow 
valley on either side. The plateau in the centre is surrounded by peaks, 
two of which are prominent above the rest—one at the north, and the other 
at the south. It is the northern of these summits of Jebel Misa which Mr. 
Palmer and his party consider to be the site of the giving of the Law by 


Moses, and they base their opinion on a study of the physical structure of 


the country and on the narrative in Exodus. These conclusions are very 
interesting, but so are also two facts which the author of the volume docs 
not mention. In recognizing Jebel Musa as the true Mount Sinai, the Ord- 
nance party confirms the conclusion to which Dr. Robinson came in opposi- 
tion to Burckhardt and the early Christian traditions—a conclusion which 
was adopted by Ritter and confirmed by Stanley. Lepsius, among modern 
writers, has been the most prominent defender of the claims of Serbal. 
Again, the discovery and designation of the northern slope of this mountain 
mass, where it declines toward the plain E! Rahah, as the site of the Law- 


giving, is also the work of Robinson, and has been familiar to all students of 


Biblical archeology since the publication of his researches in 1838. But 
there is no allusion to the nature of the country; toward the close, a few 
pages are devoted to the tracing of the route of the Israelites from Egypt to 
Sinai, and the conclusion is reached that it can be very closely identified. 
The site of Rephidim is also discussed. 

Whatever defects these volumes may have, they are not dry, like the 
desert to which they relate. Mr. Palmer has great skill in portraying scenes 
and characters, and great skill, we should judge, in dealing with the monks 
aud Bedawin whom he encounters. His picture of the monks at the Convent 
of St. Katharine reads like the letter of 4 traveller sent home to his confi- 
dential eorrespondent—laughable and racy, indeed, but a freely diawn cariea- 
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Ainong other points ot 
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ture of those whose hospitality had been enjoyed. 
interest in this part of the werk may be mentioned a visit to Serbal, where 
Robinson did not go, a study of the manners and customs of the Sinaitic 
Bedawin, a visit to the ancient Egyptian turquoise mines of the Wady Igme, 
which an Englishman !ately attempted in vain to work, and the description 
of a primeval cairn near Jebel Misa. 

The prehistoric remains of Sinai resemble those of some regions in Europe 
—huge stone circles, like the “ Druidical ” circles of Britain, skeletons, char- 
coal, ete., indicating, in the opinion of the writer, the * permanent camps of 
an ancient pastoral people.” 
the entrance—which was through a side door, and not, as formerly, by a rope 


The pictures of the convent life are vivid, from 


let down from the window—to the closing lunch, when the vegetarian monks 
were beguiled by the persuasive odor of a“ Licbig” soup. Notwithstanding 
his interest in ancient manuscripts, Mr. Palmer did not make any important 
discoveries in the library of the convent. Indeed, he thinks that the monks 
have become shy of unfolding their treasures since the Tischendorft Codex 
has attracted so much attention. 

We have dwelt so long on the first part of Mr. Palmer's narrative that 
we must pass briefly over the account of his second journey, 
voted to an exploration of the desert of El Tih, in company with Mr, C. T 
Tyrwhitt Drake, a student of natural history. 
poiats in this part of the researches is an attempt to identify “Ain Gades 
with the Biblical Kadesh. 
plored, as well as the wilderness of the Exodus; but as this portion of the 


which was de- 

One of the most noteworthy 
, 

wiso eX 


The districts of Edom and Moab were 


narrative has been substantially printed already by the Palestine Exploration 
Committee, we reirain from commeut upon it now. 
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Paris, 1870-1771. Par Théophile Gautier. (Paris: 


1971.) —Among the innumerable volumes dealing with the great events of 


Tableaux de Si€ge : 


e has a more peculiar 


the last eighteen months, in their various phases, no 

interest than this collection of “ Tableaux de Siege,” by Theophile Gautier 
The interest is of a less melancholy sort than belongs to many of these pro 
ductions, for M. Gautier treats chiefly of the picturesque aspect of his coun 
try’s troubles. Good patriot thougl he is, he preserves, through the tis 
these, bloodshed, fire, and 
famine, whatever other merits they may lack, are richly prolific. We have 
in English no literary analogue of Thecphile Gautier. Ne Engl 


of filial tears, a searching eye for “ effects,” and i 


ish write 
has as yet taken stock of the capacity of eur 


lauguage tor lig it deser plive 


rose ; and indeed, for that matter, the turn for light analvtical description 
: | 
is decidedly less common in the English than in the Freneh mind. M. Gau 


tier is the apostle of visual observation—the poet of the look of thiugs. His 


pen is almost a brush. Shut up in Paris during the first siege, and ove ot 
, 
i 


the host of anxious refugees at Versailles during the second, he remained a 


feuilletoniste through all; 
about, looked, noted, and wrote. 


turned his enforeed leisure to account, walked 
His manner reaches pertection in these 
little sketches, originally printed tor the most part in the miniature journals 
issued during the siege, when news was scanty, and the feuil/leton ungrudged. 
He has rarely hit the vivid word and the pictorial phrase with more felicity. 
His style is such a perpetual tissue of images and pictures, that it is almost 
as unfair to detach examples from the context as it would be to make an ex 
cision in one of Titan’s canvases for a specimen of his color. Here, how- 
sver, are two or three hints. Of a certain emaciated dog, during the hungry 


lays: ‘He was seen walking along the rampart as if he were go t! 


ng tue 


rounds, raw-boned, dissected by leanness, his spinal column like a rosary ot 
beads, the tuberosities of his joints nearly piercing his skin, his sides like a 
series of hoops, his hide as rugged and rough as dry turf... lie was 
the ghostly shadow of a dog—two profiles glued together, with no more 
thickness than cut-paper.” Of the fasting lions in the Jardin des Plantes: 
“One of them went vaguely to and fro with an air of ennui, beating his 
thighs with his tail; the other was lying in his cage, one fore-paw cut 

stretched, the other folded under his breast, his head shining like a human 
mask, with its straight nose, its broad brow, its stiff moustaches, like silver 
threads, and its dishevelled, tawny mane. 
was full of melancholy. 


The yellow look of his fixed eyes 
Perhaps, in his famished dreams, he was thinking 
of the antelopes who came, towards evening, to drink at the fountain. 

But a still more touching spectacle was a poor sick lioness, of an almost 
diaphanous leanness, who seemed consumptive and in the last stage of a 
decline. Attenuated, hollowed out like a greyhound, she had assumed a 
sort of ideal elegance, and looked like those lions rampant on ancient coats 


r 





alf chimera, of cursive and extravagant outline, 


of arms, half ornament, 
which the heraldic art used to imprint on a groundwork of metal or of color 


—‘tongue and claws gules.’ Her hide, of a pale yellow, tcok the light and 


relieved her against the dusky background of her cage; ske stood fixed on 
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whose muscles, still powerful, lay in furrows beneath the 
esickness for the desert and the scorching rocks of Atlas was 
taumped in her chilled 


ited 
yo 
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ner lour paws, 


skin. Ho 
and languid pose; illness had given to her eyes a 
Stripped of her strength, she 
human pity. Lastly, of the park at Versailles : 
the alleys which open in a fan around the basin near Trianon, 
in the fugitive blue distances of the parks of Watteau, hovered those 
The 


u timid landseapist, who advances with little strokes in his foliage, 


a harrowing look. 


soft ness 


d ol 


light fumes which deepen with their mists the aerial perspective. 
Spring, likey 
hod begun to lay on the branches, with a sparse and sober brush, a few touches 
of tender green.” The readers will see that the author’s style plays over 
to a sort of jocose and conscious exaggeration ; he is always “ humoris- 
tic,” as the Fr Not the least of his charms, to our mind, has al- 
ways been a certain sensuous serenity, the imperturbable levity of a mind 
Even in the presence of 
ravages, he retains a fair share of good-nature. But we must 
as his visual perception and his happy verbal 
There 
oddest constrast between his descriptive brio and grace and the 
ote of reflection which from time to time erops through it. In this 
little better than one of those Philistines of taste whom 

pises. The chapter with which he closes his book (Paris-Capitale) 
als a moral levity so transcendent and immeasurable as to amount really 
It is a strange spectacle to see exquisite 
cenius conditioned, as it were, upon such moral aridity. If M. Gautier’s 
as grossly unillumined as himself by the lurid 
light of their country’s woes, the fact bodes ill for the future of France. The 
ineffable frivolity of his peroration recalls irresistibly that sternly unsavory 
It is enou gh to disgust one with 


neh say. 


utterly unhaunted by the metaphysies of things. 


ig. Just 


have grown strong, his power of thought has declined. 
ble n 


matter M. Gautier is 


to a psychological curiosity. 


contreres, as a rule, remain 


Scriptural image of the dog and his vomit. 
he pursuit of local color. 


Ought We to Visit Her? 
Yo k . 


srory, 


A Novel. By Mrs. Annie Edwards. (New 
Co.)—This is a well-conceived and unusually well-written 
at once bright, amusing, and natural, and a very skilful attack on the 
Frank Theo- 
id, a good-natured and fairly intelligent young fellow, of good family but 
with Bohemian tendencies, marries early a pretty, clever, and warm-hearted 
vir! of humble birth, at the moment she is preparing for a career as a ballet- 
After a few years of roving and rather 

out-at-elbows existence at European spas and watering-places, they come 
inte possession of a small fortune, and the pleasant estate of Theobald’s 
futher, aud return to settled existence among the county respectabilities of 
Cl But here comes the tragedy of their existence. Jane unwit- 
tingly fascinates a heavy but kindly young scion of family, Rawdon Crosbie, 
and narrowly misses being the cause of breaking off his match with his cousin 
The county 
nilies with one accord eut poor Jennie for her birth and former profession, 
the young officers of the garrison with equal unanimity do homage to 

y, good sense, and natural spirit and grace. Theobald, in the mean- 

izh sincerely fond of his wife, after his own fashion, has lazily fallen 
an old flirtation with Lady Rose Golightly, a reckless and some- 
nished coquette who had known him in his days of bachelordom and 
iionable life. Outraged by social proseription on one hand, and domestic 


Sheldon & 


absurdities of the so-called “county ” society of English life. 


' . 
alkshire. 


Emma, a silly and commonplace little weman, but an heiress. 


ito 


wlect on the other, poor Jane, after bringing about a reconciliation between 
ind his fianeée, escapes in sheer desperation and bitterness of soul 
utinent, with the design of throwing herself into the arms of an un- 
nceipled admirer, the Duke of Malta. Falling ill at Ostend, she is rejoined 
her husband and happily reconciled ; all misunderstandings ou both sides 


‘eared away, 


Rawdon 


othe 


and the now united couple conclude to spend their lives 
abroad, as in the old happy days of their poverty and insouciance. 
Miss Edwards's plot is—as in a realistic novel it should be—remarkably 
simple and uneventiul, and the one episode of Jane’s despair and intended 
ight is the only incident which in the slightest degree transcends the aver- 
But the story will be found interesting at 
point, and especially good in its dialogue and its keenly humorous 


re ot prosperous everyday life 

tehes of character. Judging as outsiders may, across the ocean, we do 
not remember any picture of modern English life which surpasses it for light, 

sy, and spirited handling, and even forits thoughtful and perceptive truth to 
Miss Edwards's men, in particular, are decidedly the best 
men we can at the moment call to mind. The one creation of the 
lovingly and very ably drawn. The blending of 
ul good nature, and knowledge of the 
a Bohemian point of view—with the warm heart and passion- 


, 
d feeling. 


von 


‘| heobald, i 


beauty, good sense, at 
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ate impulsive temper which has grown with her dramatic education, make 
the character as attractive as it is in its way original and striking ; and the 
author, while keeping her heroine—as Englishwoman—in relation with the 
restof her picture, gets a very artistic relief by making her an actress, and in so 
far an exception to all conventional categories. Mrs. Crosbie, as the couven- 
tional British female, and Emma, as the conventional young lady, are capi- 
tally worked up; but, indeed, enumeration may seem superfluous—all the 
characters, down to the least important, are drawn with the same judicious 
care and knowledge of human nature, and with a sly, mischievous humor 
which makes any given chapter of the book amusing for itself, as is so notice- 
ably the case with similar work in Thackeray. 





A Russian Journey. By Edna Dean Proctor. (Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. 1872.)—Miss Proctor is a lady who has travelled extensively, 
as appears from this narrative, and whose capacities for enjoyment we judge 
to be such that she finds every country, and nearly every place, last visited, 
the most delightful. She has no relation to the tribe of tourists who are 
perpetually bored, and so much is to be said in her favor. The disposition to 
gush, exhibited in its worst form in the very bad poetry prefixed as a sort of 
argument to each chapter, is readily forgiven one who has sketched correctiy 
the superficial traits of the parts of Russia which she traversed. Her journey- 
ing was from St. Petersburg vid Moscow to Nizhni Novgorod, thence down 
the Volga to Tzaritzin, thence by rail to the Don, and so down to the Sea of 
Azot, the Black Sea, and the Crimea, landing at the Imperial watering-place 
called Yalta. A charming drive across the mountains to Sebastopol intro- 
duces us to scenery quite opposite to that of the great steppes, amid which, 
however (though in sight of the Carpathians), we take leave of the author, 
who passed by steamboat to Odessa and thence uorthward to the Austrian 
frontier. 

The earlier chapters of this work savor quite as much of the guide-book 
as of independent observation, but those which relate to the Volga and to 
Southern Russia are evident transcripts from Miss Proctor’s diary. As we 
have already remarked, her descriptions are truthful and occasionally gra- 
phic, but her style is not calculated to leave a perfectly distinct impression 
on the mind of the reader. We quote the following passage not only for 
its own sake but because it pleasantly recalls one of the stories in Hans 
Christian Andersen’s “ Picture-Book without Pictures” ; 


“As we walked about [at Kamyshin, on the Volga] we heard that a 
theatrical company had arrived, and would give a performance at eight o'clock, 
admittance one ruble. Glad of a little variety, tickets were purchased, and 
just before the time we went to the designated building. A crowd of shab- 
bily dressed peor.le stood about and looked on with evident envy, as the 
door-keeper macs way for us and handed us two programmes of the enter- 
tainment, written with a pen, in Russ, and each covering two pages of fool 
scap. For all the good they did us, he might as well have furnished us with 
a list of the plays in the moon. I doubt if the alphabet of that, or any other 
orb, would be so tormenting to the American eye as is the written Kuss, 
with its letters so like, and yet so unlike, our own, deluding and bafiling at 
every line. It was a barnlike structure into which we entered; its floor of 
earth and its seats rnde benches. An audience of perhaps a hundred people, 
half of them army officers with their families, waited the opening of the en- 
tertainment. Eight o’clock came, but the fallof faded calico, which hid the 
stage and wavered in the wind that found entrance on every side, refused to 
rise. Voices as in angry altercation were heard behind it, now repressed, now 
rising with the passion of the speaker; and although profane swearing is 
almost unknown in Russia, if we had been familiar with the language we 
should doubtless have heard some astonishing epithets. Ten, fifteen, twenty 
minutes passed, while the three weary musiciaus laid down their instruments, 
and the candles flared and the curtain trembled in the draught. The seats 
were hard; the sandy floor cold; yet there was no calling, or hissing, er 
stamping of feet, but all, in patient silence, waited the pleasure of the per 
formers. 

“At length, their quarrels over, there was a stir and rustle, and the 
thin screen rose slowly, disclosing a farm-house interior, with a pretty young 
girl in peasant costume standing by the table in earnest conversation with 
her lover, who was evidently agitated and fearful of being discovered by the 
family. I could not see how their wooing was in aught different from that 
of the lovers of the West, or their grief less heart-breaking than theirs, when 
the enraged father burst in and, rudely seizing his daughter, compelled the 
young man to fly. The action was natural and spirited, aud the audience 
listened with closest attention. But as only now and then a word was intel- 
ligible to us, the cold got the better of our enthusiasm, and we left at the 
end of the first act, without waiting to see whether Romeo and Juliet weat 
forward to a wedding or a funeral.” 





The New Year’s Bargain. By Susan Coolidge. With illustrations by 
Addie Ledyard. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.)—Two German children, Max 
and Thekla, walking one day farther than usual in the forest, come upon an 
old man moulding clay figures of men and women. One was finished, and 
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the other eleven were in process of completion. The children address the | ise, which can be bought at a much lower price, is far more readable and 


old man, and a conversation ensues, in which it is disclosed that he is Time, | useful. 

that he is making the months of the year, and that the two big jars beside For a popular work the author's style is singularly bad, and at times uo 
him contain severally water from the “ stream of time” and the “sands of | grammatical. Tedious and prolix, he oiten digresses on subjects the m 
time.” The sand and water, which, out of a fairy tale, do not combine to | remote from that which immediately engages him. Paragraph after pa 


make a very adhesive substance, are the materials of the elay figures. Max — graph, often in quick succession, begin with * we will now examine” or “we 
vields to a temptation to steal some of the “sands” or the “moments,” as | will proceed to examine,” “we now come” or “now we come” to such a 


they are also called, and transfer them to his empty dinner-can when the | insect. ‘This is not Mr. Wood’s first book, no 
eld man’s back is turned. That night he and Thekla are astonished by | had he not attempted to make a ponderous tome to match his natural bist 


is heatvro in authorship. and 


receiving a Visit from the figures they saw in the forest, now all alive and | ries of man and of animals, his “ Homes without Hands ”—all excellont in 


very angry on account of the stolen moments. Each month, except Janu- | their way—and had compressed the present volume into half the size, a much 
ary, lacked something. March wanted the third finger of his left hand; June | more successful result would have been attained. As to the illustra ions 
had only five roses, and should have had a lapftul; November missed his | the colored frontispiece is execrable ; the woodcuts are good, but the figures 


turkey, December his holly-sprig, etc. Max, however, will not give up his | in the full-page illustrations are not numbered so as to be readily ide: titied 

plunder except for compensation. So a bargain is struck, by which each | 

month is to come on the last night of the preceding month, bring a present, 

wd tell a story. This gives us eleven stories, besides a little account of the | 

ane : ‘ The World of the Sea. Translated and enlarged by the Rev. Hl. M 
Hart, M.A., from “Le Monde de la Mer,” by M. Moquin Tandon Leo 


don and New York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin. sve, with plates and « 


visit and appearance of each month, and enough of the progress of Max and 
Thekla to preserve the interest in them to the end. The presents do not 
affect the story particularly. March brings a bad cold for his gift, and 


' . “1 4x.)—M. T as here given us a model ot * popular ss ( 
August a bag of mosquitoes; but the rest are all agreeable—such as April’s pp. 44 ) M. Tandon has he re given us a model « the pepul 
book. So skilful has he been in weaving in his facts, so pleasant 


little chickens and June’s feast of strawberries. All this part of the story | : 
is very pleasantly imagined, and the pretty pen-pictures of the months will the sea and its marvels does he tell ua, that the reader, however unlearned 
doubtless strike most readers as being good likenesses. natural history aud av ree to reading simply for mental improvement, w 
Of the separate stories, one is about a family of bears, another about a be so amused and led on from chapter to chapter by the rare artist 


: , : . + as . and the simple ¢ ‘legant narrative, that it will be a matter of surprise to 
family of squirrels, three about children who nearly lost their lives in the a h a mid " gant narrative, that it a ee 

‘ yy ee . , ‘a : ‘losing the , to realize > much information has b ced 
great perils of freezing, drowning, and burning. The best, perhaps, are lim, on closing the book, to realize how much info 


‘ ‘ Pe ‘ a , > . on his attention. The st successful seaside books are those of Go 
“The Little Housekeepers” and “Chusey.” The notion of making two up s attention. The most successful seaside br : 


: : . . os and Lewes’s “Seaside Studies.” These are mostly narratives of porsonal 
small children play at getting married, and setting up housekeeping in a | ° e pate o _ , os , rae, \ 
. a ° . . research, and are stimulating t he special student; but nck Work 

deserted cottage, is a good one, and it is well carried out in the telling. ‘ ase Gummsting to the specia _— tT s 


ns : . , +s : . th largely written tr 1e Freneh side of science, contains { 
“Chusey ” is a turkey, destined for the Thanksgiving dinner of some poor though largely written from the French side of sci panacea M 


frontier children, but who becomes such. a pet that they cannot part with 
him when the day arrives ; so, instead of being eaten, he comes to the table 


illustrations drawn from two seas, the Atlantic and Mediterranean, Tf ms 
prominence has not been given to recent discoveries in Great Brit 


‘ : A : . : | America, it is the fault of the English translator, who evinees an entir 

tied to the leg of the baby’s chair, and gets his share of the dinner—scanty ‘ esleneil ‘ 1d “ ‘ ' abies : 

. . : , rm | of scie c owledge, though excellent in translating trom the Fren 
enough with the part of Hamlet lett out. There is more humor in the book, | “ oo - mews : th e ‘ “ mes tran om t 

: sae gre pei é » | The illustrations are beautiful, and searcely a slovenly cut mars t 
but scarcely any so good as this—‘ Nippie Nutcracker,” the “ squirreless, | ‘ on : <! - - prieliaani "a : . fa : : 
* : Fes P ‘ e iia vpography of the book. Moreover, they have the merit of being tres 
who turns “ doctor,” because she is a disappointed old maid, and, failing at | 4 7 J, 9 = . i hice : 
“ . . ‘ rs li we mistake not, wil be novel to many naturalists In these « 
that, goes to lecturing, being, to our taste, the least successful effort. Nip- | : oe voces . ; Pte 
aif ae: ; ‘ie _ : iA it , monods and protoplasm, the gorgeous and accurate colored lithograph « 
pie’s enquiries why squirrels should not lay eggs were, however, not bad. | Radiolari el ted fi Hecke’ 
z 7 a . ; 1adolaria, selected trom Hecke great Work, as well as the aeceo wmv 
A good many phrases and fancies are to be found throughout the book : ‘ ‘se sees 
i : - | cuts, will be welcome even to the student. So, also, the plates i!lustratir 
which will be comprehended or relished by the grown reader rather than | ‘ , + wh ; 
| the development of sea-weeds, corals, and mollns« The author has vn 


the small hearer; but this habit of writing with an eye to the parents is be- 
coming so common with the children’s story-tellers that a “juvenile” with- 
out a trace of the fault is a positive rarity. Imaginative stories, which are 
not rare, are not apt to be so good as this “ New Year’s Bargain,” but they | 
all run the risk of unrestrained exuberance, and making clay out of sand 
and water. 


neglected the practical aspects of science, and his chapters on oyst: 
| mussel culture and sea fisheries will interest those less concerned about t 
avimals themselves. The book excels Figuier’s * Ocean,” since ‘Tandot 
an excellent naturalist and comparative anatomist, while the former is a « 
piler whose knowledge of science is only equalled by what he pretends 


| know of spiritual realms. Our author grows careless in one tlagrant instar 


when he ascribes four stomachs to an infusorial animal, * thus bringing the 
Insects at Home, Being a Popular Account of Insects, their Structure, | minute creatures into a comparison with the ruminants! The translator 
Habits, and Transformations. By the Rey. J.G. Wood. With 700 Figures. | to blame for the perpetuation of such an error in the English version. Th 


8yo, pp. 670. (New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1872.)—Instead of | original was published several years since, but only recently translate: 
being a popular account of “ insects at home,” this is a systematic treatise on | Hence some competent hand should have added a chapter on the start 
entomology, based on a system over thirty years old, and therefore in a de- | results obtained by deep-sea explorations on both sides of the Atlantic. 

gree obsolete ; while so far as any reference is made to recent discoveries of Had the translator taken the pains to have some one, even with the most 
the habits of insects, the compilation (almost solely from British authors) | rudimentary knowledge of zodlogy, and, for that matter, of Latin, read ov 
might have been made fifty years ago. “Insects at Home” would be an | the proof-sheets, we should not have been shocked by such expressions : 
admirable title for a series of sketches of insects which make their home in | “This alge is composed”; “by their rostro,” when restrum is meant 
the air, the water, forests, fields, mountains, and deserts. On sucha plan,even | “Amiba” for Ameeba; “ Actinaria” for Actinia; a “ Poritidw” for a 
though carried out by a clumsier writer than Mr. Wood, a readable book could | Porites; ‘an Alcyonide,” ete. The names of Alder and Hancock, so 
seareely fail to be made. As it is, the homes and habits of insects area | familiar to English-speaking naturalists, their countryman renders ‘ Ald 
secondary feature of this book, since, tied down by his adhesion to a cut-and- | Hancock” ! and he also allows himseli to speak of * a huge cetacea.” Whe 
dried system, the author is as often compelled to treat of insects without a will publishers contide their scientific republications to the supervisic 
local habitation and with only a name as those living in homes accessible to | Competent naturalists ? 
human observation. Moreover, the title of the book should read “British | 

Insects at Home,” as the insects of France and Germany are apparently 


regarded as exotics, while extra-European forms are almost entirely ignored. Probatio Latina ; A Series of Questious designed to test the progress ot 
We have not a word, for example, about the white ants, the stingless honey- | learners in the Latin Language. By Charles D. Morris, A.M. (New York 


bees, and singular ants of the tropics, together with the multitudes of bizarre | 1971: pp. S1.)—An extremely useful little book, containing 659 miscella 
forms made known by Wallace and Bates and Continental authors. Even | neous questions on Latin Grammar. Lads who do their daily tasks fairly 
among English insects, the wonderful economy of the gall-flies is passed over enough are often completely upset in examinations by questions either un 
‘n silence. Among English readers, the tendency of the book will be to nar- expected or not put in the familiar words of their own instructor. The occa 
row and insulate the average British entomological mind. In America, the | sional use of this book, in the hands of a liv: ly teacher, will greatly lessen 
only use of sutéh a book will be to acquaint the beginner with certain insects | the dread of novelties. give a new zest to instruction, and be a good check 
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